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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep | 





Progress in Organization: 

Wool growers are making real prog- 
ress in organization work. They are 
getting into position to gain hearing 
and attention for their needs and 
wishes and to improve their own busi- 
ness by united effort. This was appar- 
ent to any one who attended the sixty- 
first annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association at Boise, or 
who was at any of the conventions of 
state organizations held this year. 

The development of sheepmen’s or- 
ganization has been very slow and very 
conservative. There has been no lunatic 
fringe and no hasty or unconsidered 
undertakings to be repented of later. 
The things for which they stand and 
are working, though at times misun- 
derstood or misrepresented, are sound 
and unselfish. 

The most notable phase of this prog- 
ress in organization in the last three 
years has been the undertakings and 
added strength of the state organiza- 
tions» These are rendering business 
service to their members and to non- 
members as well. They are attending 
to state and local matters in which 
there is need for an authentic state- 
ment of the needs and position of the 
sheep industry. In the case of the Idaho 
work in connection with expenses of 
production there is direct aid to detec- 
tion of leaks and out of line expenses 
in items of outlay in operation, which 
will be of great service in securing 
greater efficiency in production. 

In matters of common interest and 
for mutual aid and economy of effort 
the state associations are coordinat- 
ing and cooperating with and through 
the National Association in a way that 
speaks highly for the intelligence and 
progressiveness of those in the sheep 
business. The arrangements made by 
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several states this winter for financial 
cooperation with the national body will 
be of mutual advantage and will avoid 
confusion or conflict as to the merits 
and claims of these organizations, 
which in some cases have erroneously 
been considered as in competition with 
each other or as a duplication of effort. 

Progress toward more orderly mar- 
keting has been very slow, but none 
the less certain. Present methods of 
selling lambs do not merit strong crit- 
icism, but improvement is necessary 
and possible. The recommendations 
contained in the report of the conven- 
tion’s lamb marketing committee are 
constructive and conservative. Unfor- 
tunately the association has not the 
funds needed for the active work sug- 
gested, though it is hoped that there 
can be some new _ undertaking this 
year. 


The Markets: 


The fact that lamb and wool mar- 
kets in the first weeks of this year are 
less buoyant than one year ago is not 
a real cause for discouragement to pro- 
ducers on the range. 

The heavy contracting last year of 
half grown wool and unborn lambs was 
not a normal action and cannot be used 
as a measure of average winter values 
or spring prospects. Last season’s 
early wool buyers lost money in some 
instances and their apparent plan to 
delay action now in the hope of re- 
couping does not argue a lowering in 
the real value of wools in the light of 
market conditions abroad and reports 
of moderate supplies and healthy de- 
mand. As usual, the wool grower who 
is most safely entrenched and least 
perturbed in mind is he who has stand- 
ing arrangements, for use, if needed, to 
store and finance his clip for sale when 
the pressure of selling is relieved and 
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the owners of wool are in a position to 
have a voice in setting prices. 

The drop in lamb prices for fed 
lambs has checked contracting activity, 
though feeders’ talk on prices is not 
below the level of one year ago. A 
later winter or spring recovery in the 
lamb market might stimulate business 
on fall deliveries, though it seems 
probable that the price on the feeder 
part of the coming lamb crop will be 
made on the basis of knowledge of the 
actual supply and of the size and price 
of feed crops. 

Wool Selling: 

The strictly consignment concerns 
in the wool trade have made a good 
record with the clips of last year that 
were placed in their hands. In practi- 
cally all instances they have netted 
their patrons returns greater than 
could have been secured at shearing 
time. Contrast with pre-shearing fig- 
ures does not afford a fair basis of 
comparing selling methods, and repeti- 
tion of last year’s mistake on the part 
of the speculative trade is extremely 
improbable. 

Services of four strictly consignment 
concerns are now available to wool 
growers: The National Wool Exchange 
of Boston, the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers and the Western Wool 
Warehouse of Portland, and the North- 
ern California Wool Warehouse at 
Vina. All but the third are either coop- 
erative or grower controlled and none 
of them receives or handles any wools 
except for sale on a commission basis. 
The Pacific Cooperative has its own 
organization for securing advance 
loans through the Federal Intermedi- 
ate Credit Banks. All are operated un- 
der government warehouse licenses 
and can receive wools upon which 
loans have been made by the Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks whether through 
marketing organizations or by loan 
companies or corporations doing busi- 
ness with those banks. 

The cooperative wool marketing as- 
sociations of Arizona, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, and Idaho, the Wool Growers 
Service Corporation of Yakima, Wash- 
ington, and similar organizations af- 
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ford wide opportunities for the financ- 
ing that ordinarily is essential to or- 
derly marketing of wool for growers’ 
account. Seasoned sales-making con- 
cerns working only on consignment 
business are sufficiently numerous to 
offer room for choice by those favoring 
employment of such agencies for or- 
derly marketing. 

The Grazing Bill: 

The Senate Committee’s draft of a 
bill for writing into law some features 
of the administration of grazing on na- 
tional forest lands, as introduced by 
Senator Stanfield on January 16, is 
presented in this issue. It is preceded 
by an explanation of the bill as made 
before the convention at Boise by Mr. 
Bowden, attorney for the committee. 
The report of the committee on the 
subject as adopted by the convention 
endorsed the main principles of the 
measure as relating to forest grazing. 
It was felt that some changes were 
desirable and that closer study might 
show need of more specific language on 
some points. 

On the part of the bill providing for 
control of grazing on the public do- 
main under a plan of local option, 
opinion was divided and the report was 
not a nendorsement of that section. 

Secretary Work, of the Interior De- 
partment, in criticising the Stanfield 
bill, recommends that his department 
be permitted to establish grazing dis- 
tricts for regulation with or without 
the request of users, and favors the 
granting of broad executive and judic- 
ial powers to the Federal authorities. 

Secretary Jardine has not yet in- 
formed the Senate as to his views on 
the provisions relating to forest graz- 
ing. Since the proposals in the bill are 
such as would give greatly needed sta- 
bility and security to the live stock 
industry without in any way hindering 
the fullest enforcement of measures 
and policies for timber and water con- 
servation, there would seem to be no 
good reason why the Secretary of 
Agriculture should not endorse the 
measure in so far as it relates to the 
national forests which are now under 
the jurisdiction of his office. 
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FABRIC BILL ON HOUSE CAL- 
ENDAR 





The Wool Grower is advised by the 
chairman of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee that the 
bill framed by the committee during 
the last session of Congress is now 
upon the calendar in the House of 
Representatives. 

This bill is known as H. R. 3904 and 
has as its author Mr. Merritt of Con- 
necticut, who was chairman of the 
sub-committee which considered all of 
the fabric bills introduced in the last 
session of Congress and drafted the 
present measure. 

The Merritt bill is very similar to the 
so-called “British Merchandise Marks 
Act.” It covers misrepresentation in 
the advertising and selling of all mer- 
chandise moving in interstate com- 
merce. It does not call for compul- 
sory labeling but classes as ‘misbrand- 
ing’ the making of any statement 
‘which deceives or misleads, or is_ in- 
tended or likely to deceive or mislead, 
as to the origin, character or compon- 
ent materials of any goods.’ It is de- 
clared to be ‘misbranding’ to sell as 
‘virgin wool’ or ‘new wool’, any yarn 
or fabric containing respun wool. 
Goods sold as ‘all wool’ may contain 
re-worked wool, but may not have. in 
them any cotton, jute, hemp, silk, or 
any fibre other than wool of the sheep 
or lamb, or hair of the Angora or 
Cashmere goat. 

During the last session of Congress 
the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce also appointed a sub-com- 
mittee to report upon the various 
measures introduced in that body under 
which fabric legislation was propos- 
ed. The sub-committee at that time 
recommended to the whole committee 
a bill quite similar to the original 
Capper-French bill under which there 
would be labelling of woolen goods 
to show the proportions of virgin wool 
and of shoddy or re-worked wool con- 
tained. The present Senate Committee 
is still considering the question but 
is reported as likely to recommend 
passage of a compulsory labeling 
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measure. There is little similarity be- 
tween the measures in the two 
branches of the Congress. Should the 
House and Senate measures both pass 
it would be difficult if not impossible 
for a conference committee to harmon- 
ize them or to compromise upon a 
bill that would have much promise 
of better informing the buyers of 
materials sold as being made from 
wool. 

Manufacturers still claim that there 
is no existing method for determin- 
ing the proportion of shoddy in a fab- 
ric or for positively determining the 
presence of a small or large amount 
of re-worked wool. 


MR. DAN P. SMYTHE 


In Memoriam 


Mr. Dan P. Smythe of Pendleton, 
Oregon, died in that city on January 
22. Mr. Smythe was born in Atlanta, 
Ga., but had spent most of his life in 
the West, and since 1904 had been a 
resident of Pendleton. While his pro- 
fession was that of a lawyer, he was 
more widely known as a sheepman. At 
the death of his father, Mr. Smythe 
and his brother came into possession 
of a small sheep outfit and developed 
it to such an extent that they became 
known as one of the largest sheep 
firms in the Northwest. 


Although a man of such large busi- 
ness affairs, Mr. Smythe also had the 
willingness and ability to serve the 
community in which he _ lived, from 
coaching high school football teams to 
serving as president of the Commercial 
club and a director of the Round Up. 

Mr. Smythe also did his bit in work 
for the sheepmen. He was secretary of 
the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion at one time, and also served one 
term as president of that organization. 

While the citizens of Pendleton will 
feel this loss more keenly on account 
of close association with him, the 
sheep industry as a whole suffers in 
the passing of Mr. Smythe. 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
HEARINGS ON STANFIELD BILL 


The association has been notified 
that hearings in regard to the Stan- 
field Grazing Bill S. 2584, will be open- 
ed by the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys beginning Febru- 
ary 15. The government departments 
and opponents of the bill, other than 
stockmen, will be heard first. Repre- 
sentatives of live stock interests sup- 
porting or opposing the bill will be 


heard on February 22, and _ succeed- 
ing days. 
President Hagenbarth will attend 


the hearings and will appoint a small 
committee to further represent the as- 
sociation in Washington during the 
consideration of the bill. The Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association 
will also have representatives present. 

The members of the Senate Com- 
mittee are as follows: 
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COURT RULING AGAINST ORE- 
GON TAX ON TRANSIENT 
LIVE STOCK 


The legislature of Oregon, at its 1925 
session, amended existing laws _pro- 
viding for the taxation of live stock 
grazing in more than one county in 
that state, and attempting to distrib- 
ute the tax on such live stock among 
the several counties wherein such live 
stock are grazed during the year. The 
tax year commences March Ist, as it 
does on other personal property. The 
county in which such live stock is on 
March Ist is defined under this law as 
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the “home county,” which county re- 
ceives sixty per cent of the tax on such 
live stock, and any other county or 
counties in which grazing is had re- 
ceives the remaining forty per cent. 
The law also provides that it shall ap- 
ply identically as’ to transient live 
stock coming into Oregon counties 
from other states subsequent to March 
first, of the then current year. This law 
was approved by the governor of Ore- 
gon, February 7, 1925, but, by opera- 
tion of law, could not go into effect 
until late in June, 1925. All personal 
property within the state was assessed 
for the year 1925 under the old law, 
providing for the collection of the full 
tax in the county where the live stock 
was actually situated on March 1, 1925. 

This law has been attacked in three 
different suits before Judge J. W. 
Knowles, in Wallowa County, Oregon. 
These suits raise all constitutional 
questions urged against the law in its 
various applications to live stock under 
different handling arrangements. The 
cases were submitted on December 21, 
1925, and a_ decision in favor of the 
plaintiffs was rendered on January 27. 

One of these cases, Elmer D. Bry- 
son vs. Wallowa County, is where for- 
eign sheep, resident of Washington and 
taxed in said state in full on March 1, 
1925, for the then current year, were 
taken into the Umatilla National For- 
est to graze exclusively therein and 
taxed forty per cent in Wallowa Coun- 
ty and the tax forthwith collected. In 
this case decision was against the 
power of the Oregon legislature to 
legislate and re- 
quire the foreign state to accept sixty 
per cent of the taxes on property law- 
fully assessed in such foreign state, 
where it had its situs on March first. 


In a second case Fred W. Falconer, 
of Pendleton, Oregon, took a band of 
sheep from Klickitat County, Wash- 
ington, in June, after they had been 
assessed in Washington for the current 
year, into Wallowa County, Oregon, to 
keep them there permanently on the 
winter and summer ranges in said 
county. The contention was made that 
the law does not apply in this partic- 
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ular case, as the sheep are grazed in 
but the one county in Oregon; that 
they have already been assessed for 
the then current year; that they were 
not in the state on March 1, 1925, 
hence, like other personal property in 
said state, are not subject to tax for 
1925. 

In the third case Mr. Falconer took 
a band of sheep from his home ranch 
in Umatilla County, Oregon, to graze 
them on his allotment in the Umatilla 
National Forest, part of the season be- 
ing spent in Wallowa County. In this 
case the sheep were assessed in full in 
his home county and the tax rolls ex- 
tended for the year 1925, so that, be- 
fore the new law became effective, his 
sheep were already subjected to full 
tax in his home county. Wallowa Coun- 
ty then attempted to collect the forty 
per cent provided for in the new law. 

In the first of these cases the tax 
was paid under protest and suit 
brought to recover on the ground that 
the law was unconstitutional and void 
under which the officer so collecting 
assumed to act. In the other two cases 
an injunction was obtained against 
Wallowa County to prevent the collec- 
tion of the tax for like reasons. 


It was claimed by the complainants 
in these cases that the tax is not equal 
and uniform; that it does not apply to 
all classes of personal property simi- 
larly situated, brought into Oregon 
after March first, but singles out graz- 
ing live stock; that it is an attempted 
arbitrary apportionment of the tax be- 
tween the “home county” and the 
“grazing county” without regard for 
the proportionate length of time the 
live stock may be actually within the 
several counties; that these sheep 
graze solely and exclusively during the 
period for which the tax is sought on 
permanent allotments in a National 
Forest, where grazing fees are paid the 
Federal government, where no state 
governmental expense for schools, 
roads, bridges, etc., is incurred, and 
that the state receives a percentage of 
these grazing fees, to that extent be- 
ing an unlawful attempt on the part of 
the state to regulate the use and occu- 
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_pancy of government land. 


It is quite likely these cases will 
reach the Supreme Court of Oregon, 
and possibly the Supreme Court of the 
United States, for final determination. 
Fee & Fee, Pendleton, Oregon, and 
Herbert C. Bryson, of Walla Walla, 
Washington, attorneys, represent the 
sheepmen in these three cases. Max 
Wilson, Enterprise, Oregon, district at- 
torney, represents Wallowa County. 

The decisions given by Judge 
Knowles in all three cases was adverse 
to the procedure under the new law, 
and sustained the objections of the 
plaintiffs to payment of double taxes. 


PREVENTION OF “STIFFNESS” 
IN LAMBS 





During the past few years there has 
been a notable increase, particularly 
among flocks: where shed lambing is 
practiced, of stiffness in lambs. This 
stiffness is seen in many cases in lambs 
from a few days to two weeks old, but 
is not confined to the young lambs and 
is frequently seen occurring sudden- 
ly in lambs up until they are mature. 
The stiff lambs become tucked up, 
are extremely lame, and in aggravated 
cases totter along, balancing them- 
selves either on the front or hind legs, 
and drag behind the flock. 

The condition is one which is due 
almost entirely to navel infection at 
birth. The result of this infection, if 
serious enough, causes death in a lit- 
tle while, or if the infection is not suf- 
ficiently pronounced to destroy the 
lamb, it either goes along slightly 
lame with some loss in growth, or else 
becomes an extremely lame and un- 
thrifty individual that may linger 
along indefinitely. The disease may 
pursue a chronic course and some 
lambs recover, or it may be acute and 
result in a large percentage of deaths. 
In many cases even average lambs 
weighing from 75 to 100 pounds will 
suddenly become acutely lame, tuck 
up badly, and in some cases recover, 
but in the majority of cases go along 
and become worthless. 

This article is not intended as a 
technical description of this trouble, 
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which at the present time is receiving 
the attention of pathologists and vet- 
erinarians and is being investigated 
bacteriologically and pathologically, 
but is intended as a warning to pre- 
vent the very serious losses incident to 
shed lambing that are at the present 
time being suffered. 

One large Wyoming pure bred sheep 
breeder who recognized the serious- 
ness of this trouble some six or eight 
years ago, has been able to eliminate 
it practically completely by keeping 
wide-mouthed bottles of a milky creo- 
lin solution at each entrance of his 
lambing plant and when a lamb is 
brought in, the navel and surrounding 
tissue are thoroughly wet by holding 
the bottle against the lamb’s belly just 
over the navel and soaking it. Another 
very effective practice is to paint the 
navel promptly with an iodine solu- 
tion full strength. A Montana breed- 
er who has had serious loss from this 
trouble for a number of years, suc- 
ceeded last year in reducing his aver- 
age precentage of loss to about ten 
per cent from this cause. Cleaner con- 
ditions in the shed, more breeding, 
and a careful disinfection of the navels 
of all lambs promptly, will doubtless- 
ly almost completely clear up of this 
annoying trouble. 


It may seem peculiar to many sheep- 
men that a condition of this kind may 
either occur and develop in a chron- 
ic way shortly after the birth of the 
lamb, or not develop until the lamb js 
practically completely matured and 
then come on suddenly and severely. 
The explanation of this situation is 
that there are foci (centers of infec- 
tion) which locate themselves in some 
lymphatic gland or other portion of 
the animal’s body and for some rea- 
son get loose and produce the inflama- 
tion of the joints which causes the 
serious lameness and _ stiffness. In 
practically all cases of this trouble 
where advanced, infection of the joints 
is readily seen and erosion of the glis- 
tening surface of the joint occurs with 
the ordinary phenomenon of inflama- 
tion accompanying it. 

Anaconda, Mont. Dr. H. C. Gardiner. 
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Around the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The 
readers. 


letters from interested 
The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires such communications from 
any part of the country, and also in- 


vites comments 


are 


and opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 


WYOMING 
cover has. been general 
through the month, though tempera- 
tures have mostly been high enough 
for comfort. The deeper snow in the 
eastern half of the state made feeding 
difficult in places. Some shrinkage 
has resulted in the last week or so, due 
to inclemency of the weather and the 
difficulty of 


Snow 


serving supplemental 
feeds; but there have been very few 


losses. 


Lost Cabin 

The forepart of December was fine, 
but since then there has been too much 
snow. The winter range is only fair 
at present (January 6), as we had a 
very dry summer. The public range is 
as good as it ever was, but its condi- 
tion varies with the amount of mois- 
ture it receives. 

Rams go into the ewe bands about 
December 5, and the first half of De- 
cember was unusually good. Although 
sheepmen bred about the same number 
of ewes this year, most of the cull ewes 
went to our own ranchers, instead of to 
market. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack is priced at 
$6 to $12, according to the distance 
from the railroad. P. H. Shallenberger. 

> xe 
Buffalo 

We have had a very mild _ winter. 
The sheep are all fat, and there is an 
oversupply of feed. Thirty thousand 


lambs have been sold at 11% cents. 


There are no buyers for wool at this 
time. Willard Hampton. 


IDAHO 


The winter has not been severe on 
live stock, and while there has been 
general feeding of domestic herds and 
flocks, all live stock have continued to 
thrive. Snow has been ample on the 
desert ranges and range stuff has done 
well as a rule, though more snow has 
been needed in the extreme south-cen- 
tral counties. Supplemental feeds are 
reported to be abundant generally. 
There have been some zero tempera- 
tures and moderately deep snows in 
the southeast, but without detriment 
to live stock. 

Preston 

Up to the present, January 13, it 
has been clear and cold, with a very 
light snowfall in the mountains. Sheep 
in Cache Valley are being fed, (alfalfa 
hay in stack, $6), but they are in good 
condition, and as the breeding season 
was favorable, the lamb crop outlook is 
good. Quite a few more farmers in this 
section have bought old ewes and bred 
them this year, so there is that much 
of an increase in numbers over those 
of last year. 

While coyotes are still the cause of 
a serious loss in our section of the 
country, the Idaho Cache Forest As- 
sociation is cooperating with the Bio- 
logical Survey in poisoning them and 


we look for good results. W. D. Beers. 
eile ; 
Malad 


The winter has been mild. Some of 
the sheepmen winter range their sheep 
in Nevada, and the feed there is good. 
In other places it is reported as being 
dry. Weather conditions were favor- 
able while the ewes were being bred, 
and the ewes are in good shape now. 
I think there were more bred than a 
year ago. 

Dry farmers have taken all of the 
range, and it is owned by loan com- 
panies and banks. 


We hear of the kind of 


wool and 


lambs we ought to raise, but when 
buyers come after our products they 
pay the same price for wools—it makes 
no difference what the grades are. 
Why isn’t there some difference in 
price? G. A; §. 


* * * 


Salmon 


The thermometer has been ten de- 
grees below most of the time 
since January, with no thawing weath- 
er. This has made feeding conditions 
good. As a rule the ranges are not used 
here later than January first, on ac- 
count of the heavy snowfall. Ewes are 
in better condition than ever before, 
and there is plenty of feed available. 
The 1926 lamb crop, from present indi- 
cations, will be better 


zero 


than normal. 
There were about two per cent more 
ewes bred this season. 

Most of our open range is as good 
as in years past, as it is not over- 
grazed. Government trappers have 
battled with coyotes here until our 
loss from that source is not so heavy 
as it has been in the past. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is $5 to $6 a ton. 


W. T. Crews. 


MONTANA 


Only moderately cold weather has 
occurred and that was of short dura- 
tion. Snow has been fairly general 
and of only moderate depths over the 
range territory, excepting only in the 
northern and central sections, where 
some bare ground has persisted. Range 
forage has been ample generally, ex- 
cepting over the droughty regions in 
extreme eastern counties. Live stock 
have done well, being in better flesh 
than usual. There has been little feed- 
ing. 

Sand Springs 

We had fine weather here until 
last week (January 4), when we got a 
little snow and the mercury went 
down to 20 below for a few nights. 
Our range is short, though, on account 
of the dry summer. There is no alfalfa 
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for sale here, but oats and wheat sell 
at $2.25 a hundred. 

The rams were turned in from No- 
vember 25 to December 5 during very 
fine weather, and as the ewes are in 
fine shape now, the lamb crop will no 
doubt be a good one. We did not breed 
so many ewes in this locality, though, 
as we have in other years. 

Coyotes are not so troublesome. We 
had two government trappers here 
during the past two summers, and they 
did excellent work. Barker Bros. 

ee 


Cleveland 

Conditions here are good. The 

weather has been fine and the sheep 
are doing nicely. Bucking was done 
under very favorable climatic condi- 
tions, and things look well for a good 
<rop of lambs. 
_. We still have plenty of coyotes, 
though, and always have to stand a 
considerable loss in lambs in the 
spring. 

There is no open range at all in this 
section. The sheepmen have to own 
their land or lease the range. 

Kuhr Land & Livestock Co. 
ows 
Emigrant 

All of October was very stormy, but 
since then up to the present time (Jan- 
uary 16) the weather has beeen ideal. 
The winter range is bare, except on the 
high parts; possibly the superfluous 
fall storms weakened the quality. 
Fresh food always becomes less plenti- 
ful, though, as the winter advances. 
The sheep appear to be in excellent 
condition. 

I believe that there are more coyotes 
than have ever been known in this dis- 
trict, and they give much concern. 
However, it appears that more have 
been trapped than in previous years up 
to the present date. Blakeslee & Sons. 

* * * 
Reed Point 

Very fine weather ran through Janu- 
ary, with no snow. There is good range 
feed, the ewes are doing well, and there 
is a splendid prospect for an excellent 
lamb crop. We have no open range. 

J. M. Hiner. 
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Alzada 

The winter was fine up until January 
1. Then we had quite a little snow and 
some rains, and as the snow is crusted, 
the stock must be fed. The weather, 
however, has been extremely warm for 
January. 

The stock all went into the winter 
fine. Nearly every one has enough feed 
to see green grass, and I think grass 
will be very abundant this spring, as 
there will be plenty of moisture. 

There has not been any wool sold 
up to date. Sheepmen are all feeling 
pretty easy so far, most of them think 
the price will be from 40 to 50 cents. 
We are all hoping so. 

Ferd H. Hoffman. 





OREGON 


Mild weather has been favorable to 
live stock as a rule, and cattle and 
sheep remain in good condition. Lamb- 
ing began early in the month in west- 
ern sections. A considerable amount 
of pasturage has been available right 
along, as neither inclement weather 
nor deep snows came to hinder forag- 
ing. Roads averaged better than usual; 
but the mountain snow supplies were 
light. Moisture is ample on the winter 
grazing ranges. 

Shaniko 

Temperatures ranged from _ ten 
above to four below freezing during 
December and early Janaury, and we 
have nothing to complain of in regard 
to the weather. The ewe bands seem 
to be in nice condition, and there is 
good feed for them. 

Coyotes are still on the job. I do not 
know what they will do this year, but 
last spring, during lambing season, I 
lost heavily through them. 

P. E. Conroy. 
Pilot Rock 

We have had a very mild winter; in 
fact, the mildest on record up to date. 
Feed conditions, however, are better 
than normal. The ewes also are in ex- 
cellent shape, and a better-than-normal 
lamb crop is expected. 

My loss from coyotes during the last 
five years has been about one-half of 
one per cent per year. 
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The open range is a thing of the past 
here; I haven’t seen any for twenty 
years, K. G. Warner. 

Fossil 


January was very mild, with hardly 
any snowfall in the hills. As the ground 
has been frozen all winter, the ranges 
have been good; sheep are getting the 
feed off pretty close, though. In gen- 
eral sheep are above the average in 
condition for this time of year, and we 
are looking for a good lamb crop. 

The government hunters are doing 
good work here, and coyotes are de- 
creasing. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack can be pur- 
chased at $8 to $10 a ton. 

V. N. Johnson. 





WASHINGTON 


Live stock entered February in good 
to excellent condition, with ample pas- 
turage or feed supplies available. Snow 
covering has been too light for winter 
grains, but the weather has been mild 
and no harm has resulted. The ground 
is not generally frozen. Shed lambing 
has begun in the southeastern portion, 
under favorable circumstances. Rain 
has been abundant in western counties. 

Yakima 

The weather during December and 
up to the present (January 10) has 
been very mild, not a day that plowing 
could not be done. The grass on my 
range is excellent, but on most of them 
it is dried out. The condition of the 
ewes is the best in many years for this 
season. 

Coyotes are bad, but we are making 
quite a campaign against them this 
winter. 

The range is not so good as in ear- 
lier times. H. J. Snively. 

Starbuck - 

This winter is the best we have had 
since the winter of 1920-21. All the 
sheep ranges in this section are under 
fence, and they are good. We had a 
good breeding season last fall, not 
much rain, and our ranch bred about 
500 more ewes than in 1925. 

J. L. Jackson. 
(Continued on Page 51.) 
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The National Convention 
Boise, Idaho, January 18, 19, 20, 1926 


In the middle of the lobby of the 
Owyhee Hotel at Boise, Idaho, stood 
a pen, and in the pen a Hampshire ram 
lamb. Around this center, morning, 
noon, and night, the delegates to the 
sixty-first annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
gathered to discuss informally the 
pros and cons of sheep affairs—and in- 
cidentally to guess the weight of the 
Hampshire lamb, which was loaned for 
the occasion by Mrs. Minnie W. Miller 
of Thousand Springs Farm. 


With the exception of Texas, every 
western state was represented at the 
convention. It was estimated that 
over one thousand were in attendance. 
Idaho naturally had the largest repre- 
sentation, but strong bands from Utah, 
Montana and other nearby states 
were also on hand. 

It was a case of every one being 
there with bells on. Not only were 
there small sheep bells for every one 
attending, but the automobiles and de- 
livery trucks in the city trailed bells of 
larger proportions. While the resultant 
noise was not always of the highest 
musical quality, it was symbolic of the 
whole-hearted welcome that Boise ten- 
dered to the wool growers. It was evi- 
dent that the entire population of the 
city was endeavoring to make the 1926 
convention of the sheepmen a very 
pleasant event, and their efforts were 
successful. Although there was not ho- 
tel space enough to accommodate all 
of the visitors, residents of the city 
opened their homes so that it was pos- 
sible to provide comfortable rooms for 
every one. 

A very large measure of praise 
should go to the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Idaho Wool Growers 
Association, and _ particularly to 
Messrs. J. L. Driscoll and J. A. Hara- 
der of the former body, and Secretary 
McLean of the latter organization, for 
their preparations and the way in 
which they handled the large crowd. 
To take care of conventions of the 
size of the National Wool Growers As- 


sociation is no easy task at any time, 
and to do so in a city of Boise’s di- 
mensions and in such a successful man- 
ner surely calls for commendation. 
Ample entertainment was provided 
for all the guests. In especially good 
taste were the social affairs arranged 
for the visiting ladies. A drive through 
the city preceded a very delightful tea 
at the beautiful home of the Leo F. 
Falks the first afternoon, and on the 
second day there was a bridge lunch- 
eon at the Owyhee. In the way of gen- 
eral entertainment, a ball was given 
the first evening at the Elks Home and 
a banquet Tuesday night at the 
Mosque. Approximately five hundred 





SECRETARY JARDINE’S MESSAGE TO 
THE CONVENTION 





Please convey to the western wool grow- 
ers at their Boise meeting my best wish- 
es for the future prosperity and advance- 
ment of their business, one of the oldest 
in history. The impressive manner in 
which the sheep and wool industry has 
recovered from the general live stock de- 
pression following the world war is a 
guarantee that it is upon a sound eco- 
nomic basis. The general outlook for 
wool production in this country was never 
brighter than at present. I hope your 
meeting will be well attended and re- 
sult in benefit to the sheep growing in- 
dustry. I want to assure you that the 
Department of Agriculture extends good 
wishes and assurance of hearty coopera- 
tion. 

W. M. JARDINE, 





Secretary. 








people attended the latter affair, and 
only lack of space prevented a. still 
larger attendance. After the banquet 
proper, in which Idaho turkey played 
the big part, a very enjoyable program, 
which included dancing, musical and 
other vaudeville numbers, was pre- 
sented. Mr. Joel L. Priest, agent for 
the Union Pacific System at Boise, 
proved an exceedingly clever and en- 
tertaining master of ceremonies. Only 
one address was made during the even- 
ing, and that was given by Dr. A. H. 
Upham, president of the University of 
Idaho. Dr. Upham had recently return- 
ed from an extended visit in European 
countries, and in deveolping his sub- 
ject, “The Size of the Range,” very 


ably urged the necessity for broaden- 
ing the range of our vision, our under- 
standing of international problems and 
the part we should play in their solu- 
tion. 

The official meeting place for the 
convention was at the Mosque. The at- 
tendance at the sessions was excep- 
tionally good, and this perhaps more 
than anything else indicates the quality 
of the program, which was carried out 
as printed, except that it ran slightly 
behind schedule. That the subjects 
were pertinent and well handled was 
evidenced bythe interest and discussion 
on the part of the delegates. This was 
especially true in regard to the presen- 
tations of the grazing bill prepared by 
the United States Senate Committee 
on Public Lands, the work of the In- 
termediate Credit Banks, lamb market 
stabilization, studies in Idaho produc- 
tion costs, and the results of govern- 
mental experiments in fleece values. 
Close attention was given to all the 
speakers, and the interest held down 
through the election of officers, at 
which President Hagenbarth was re- 
tained to lead the National Wool 
Growers Association for the four- 
teenth consecutive year, although in 
accepting the position, he stated that 
his services as president would end at 
the close of the year. The vice-presi- 
dents, F. A. Ellenwood of California, 
and A. A. Johns of Arizona for the 
West, and W. C. Coffey of Minnesota 
for the East, were also all re-elected, 
and Mr. F. R. Marshall was reappoint- 
ed by the executive committee at its 
meeting as secretary. 

The convention proper opened at 
10:30 Monday morning with very de- 
lightful music, which was also furnish- 
ed at the opening of each of the other 
meetings. In offering the invocation, 
Dean Paul Roberts of St. Michael’s 
Church of Boise, requested the audi- 
ence to stand in silence as a tribute to 
members of the association who had 
passed away during the past year, 
mentioning particularly Dr. J. M. Wil- 
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son, the late president of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association and execu- 
tive committeeman for the National 
Association, and George Austin, prom- 
inent sheepman of Utah and Idaho. 

Governor C. C. Moore of Idaho ex- 
tended a hearty welcome to the visit- 
ing sheepmen and the appreciation of 
Idaho’s hospitality on the part of the 
visitors was expressed by Mr. H. W. 
Harvey, president of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Following the preliminary features, 
the business part of the program com- 
menced with Secretary Marshall’s re- 
port of the financial condition of the 
association and its activities during 
1925. The secretary told the conven- 
tion that he would not attempt to go 
fully into the work of his office and 
the association. The activities were 
currently reported in the National 
Wool Grower. In respect to freight 
rate matters, no new cases had been 
filed by, or for the association in the 
last two years. The two and three line 
combination rate cases for lower rates 
on shipments between ranges and from 
ranges to feed lots was finally reported 
upon favorably and a decision is ex- 
pected early this year that will result 
in material reductions in many cases. 
The new rates proposed by the exam- 
iner for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would result in slight increases 
in a few cases; this was not contem- 
plated when action was started and 
will be opposed in the final argument 
of the case at Washington. 

The association intervened as favor- 
ing through bills of lading to cover 
railroad and steamship transportation 
of wool through Pacific ports. No de- 
cision has yet been announced in this 
case. 


The most important case in recent 
years in respect to freight rates is the 
one opened by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission following the pass- 
age in Congress of the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution. In the hearings now under 
way the commission has asked ship- 
pers to show all facts and to make rec- 
ommendations regarding adjustment 
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of rates. If the apparent intent of Con- 
gress is fully carried out the result 
should be an anticipation and settle- 
ment of a large number of matters that 
would ordinarily come up and be dealt 
with in future years as separate com- 
plaints. In testimony offered before the 
commission in this procedure, the asso- 
ciation, through the secretary and 
counsel employed, has claimed that 
present rates on live stock and wool 
are disproportionately high as com- 
pared to rates on other agricultural 
products; that the required minimum 
loading weights for sheep are unrea- 
sonable and that there is no justifica- 
tion for extra charges for transporting 
live stock in the intermountain area. 
The case is not likely to be disposed 
of for some time. Complications have 
arisen through consideration at the 
same time of the petition filed by west- 
ern carriers for a five per cent increase 
in present rates. This was opposed by 
the association. 

The secretary also reported upon 
the work done at Washington and with 
state organizations in connection wtih 
the administration of grazing on the 
national forests, and referred to his 
work in connection with the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, the annual 
ram sale, and with the editing and pub- 
lication of the National Wool Grower. 

Association Finances. 

The full report of the auditor upon 
the books of the association for 1925 
was placed upon the table for examina- 
tion during the convention. The sec- 
retary stated to the convention that 
_the auditor’s report showed total re- 
ceipts in 1925 of $14,633.16, and ex- 
penses amounting to $15,401.54. The 
income was $621.30 above that of 1924, 
while the expenses were practically 
the same as in the previous year. 

The maintenance of the association 
income was due to an increase in net 
returns from the ram sale, the dues 
having shown an actual decrease of 
$2671.77. The total amount received in 
1925 from associations or individual 
members in each state, not including 
subscriptions to the National Wool 
Grower was reported as shown below. 
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A number of payments from associa- 
tions and from individual members 
have been received since the associa- 
tion books were closed for audit on 
December 31, and do not appear in the 
report. Dues were collected from thir- 
ty-one members through commission 
houses, and in eighty-seven cases 
through state or local associations. 


Dues Paid by States in 1925 
Number 
Amount Paying 





| Ce fk | 
Caltioriia 6 oe 76 
(Oc) Co) or: 1¢ (0 : 50 
IE, ax, <cutssasnsietanieaticdnis 100 
Montana’ 136 
revane 2: rs 21 
New Mexico 23 
eee ee SS 82 
Wee 2 2a 227 
Washington .. .W..-... 58 
Wyoming . ..........._ 948.87 110 
Other states _...... 275.50 70 


Nineteen members in Arizona paid 
individual dues and the state associa- 
tion paid an additional amount. 

The principal part of the member- 
ship dues received by the association 
was paid under the one-cent-per-head 
plan. This basis of paying dues is not 
yet fully understood and a few mem- 
bers still remit on the old plan of $5 
per year. Some of these are not sheep 
owners or have but small flocks, and 
are entitled to membership at $5.00. 
During the coming year the newer 
plan, that of paying on the per head 
basis, will come into full use, and con- 
siderably increase the association’s in- 
come. 

The items of expenditure for the 
year were as follows: 





a $6505.00 
[eee fee 450.00 
Office Supplies .................... 251.29 
Travel expense—President .... 754.74 
Travel expense—Secretary ........ 1884.55 
Travel expense—Committee 865.98 
Counsel fees (rate cases) ........ 2476.19 
Convention expense ........ as ale 511.66 
Lamb Markets Investigation .. 617.42 
Telegraph ... ...... 609.36 
Telephone ... ........ 64.20 
General expense 0... 411.15 
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President Hagenbarth’s address is 
full in this and 
an abstract of the explanation of the 
work of the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration as presented by John 
T. Caine III, who is in charge of that 
division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will be in the March issue. 


printed in issue, 


Monday afternoon and the entire 
morning session of Tuesday were oc- 
cupied in the discussion of legislation 
on national forest and public domain 
grazing. Mr. Geo. K. Bowden, attorney 
for the Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, read and explained 
the bill which was prepared by that 
committee in the light of the testi- 
mony presented during the hearings 
held in the western states last fall and 
which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Stanfield on January 16, and is 
now Officially known as S. 2584. 

Titles 1 and 2 of the act, which re- 
late to the regulation of grazing on 
the public domain, called forth a good 
deal of argument and _ opposition; 
there was likewise some criticism of 
Titles 3, 4 and 5, which have to do 
with the grazing use of the national 
forests, but on the whole the latter 
sections were more favorably received. 
The entire matter was turned over to 
the convention’s committee on national 
forest and public land grazing for con- 
sideration and report. The committee’s 
report, which was presented by Mr. W. 
D. Candland as chairman, on Tuesday 
and adopted Wednesday 
morning, endorsed the principles in- 
cluded in that part of the bill relating 
to the national forests, but held that 
the sections dealing with the public 
domain did not meet the requirements. 

Mr. Bowden’s explanation of the bill 
and the act itself are printed in full on 
pages 35 and 38 respectively, of this 
issue. 


afternoon 


A very pleasant diversion from the 
usual addresses and discussions oc- 
the 
honorary members of the association, 
Mrs. Emma Yearian of Lemhi, Idaho, 
and Mrs. Minnie W. Miller, owner of 
Thousand Springs Farm at Wendell, 
Idaho, spoke 


curred Tuesday afternoon when 


very entertainingly of 
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their experiences in the sheep indus- 
try in the past and their hopes for the 
future. Mr. Charles J. Webb of Phila- 
delphia also spoke briefly. at this time. 
A National Association convention 
would not be quite natural if Mr. Webb 
should fail to be in attendance. Every 
year he travels across the continent to 
get, as he puts it, inspiration, and like- 
wise to impart to the wool growers 
sage advice, the result of years of 
experience in the wool dealing and 
manufacturing business. 

The principal business of Tuesday 
afternoon’s session was the discussion 
of the question of stabilization of lamb 
markets. Mr. Robert Matheson, repre- 
senting Mr. L. F. Swift of Swift & 
Company, opened the discussion by 
pointing out the desirability of market- 
ing lambs in a milk-fat condition. Such, 
Mr. Matheson maintained, always find 
a ready sale at good prices. Following 
Mr. Matheson, whose remarks will ap- 
issue. 
Mr. Hugh Sproat reviewed the special 
study of lamb marketing that he had 
made for the association during the fall 
shipping at several eastern markets. 
Articles covering the observations of 


pear in full in next month’s 


Mr. Sproat were prepared by him and 
published in the National Wool Grower 
during the last few months, and at the 
convention his talk, “The Marketing 
of Lambs from the Shippers’ View- 
point,” was a condensation of the ma- 
terial contained in them. He left with 
the sheepmen the thought that a good 
shipping policy included the following 
points: Shipping lambs as fast as they 
reach marketable condition ; regulation 
of dates of loading at points of origin, 
through organization of shippers; di- 
version of shipments to prevent con- 
gestion at any one market; equaliza- 
tion of receipts through cooper- 
of commission houses; con- 
signment of fat lambs to slaughter- 
ing points rather than to markets from 
which they must be reshipped ; removal 
of part of the feeder supply from the 
markets at the principal slaughtering 
points. 


ation 


As printed, the program called for 
the representatives of different stock- 
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yards and commission houses to ex- 
plain or present the attitude of their 
firms on the marketing question and to 
suggest ways and means to help in the 
reduction of market gluts and the re- 
sultant serious price breaks during the 
heavy shipping season. Mr. A. F. 
Stryker, secretary of the Omaha Live 
Stock Exchange, was unable to be 
present on account of illness, and Mr. 
L. M. Pexton, traffic manager for the 
Denver Stock Yards Company, was 
the only market man to take advantage 
of the opportunity offered. He spoke 
briefly of the increased receipts at the 
Denver market and the effect of re- 
shipping from that point. 

The address by Mr. Walter Hum- 
phreys, secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, with 
headquarters at Boston, concluded the 
second day’s sessions. This was the 
first time in many years that the man- 
ufacturers’ association has been rep- 
resented at a wool growers’ conven- 
tion, and the courtesy extended in the 
presence of their secretary was great- 
ly appreciated. 

Mr. A. C. Williams, member of the 
Federal Farm Loan Board at Washing- 
ton, gave a highly instructive explana- 
tion of the aims and methods of the 
Federal Intermediate Credit banks in 
making loans upon live stock and 
The work of these banks is be- 
ginning to be better understood and 
their activity is appreciated as a neces- 
sary supplement to the facilities of 
other institutions and corporations. 
Numerous questions were answered by 
Mr. Williams. His address and answers 
to questions will be printed in full in 
an early issue of the Wool Grower. 


wools. 


Some interesting and rather surpris- 
ing facts regarding breeding for wool 
production were brought forward by 
Mr. W. A. Denecke in his report of the 
experiments and investigations con- 
ducted at the U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Station at Dubois, Idaho. The results 
of this work were presented in chart 
form and included data obtained from 
the examination and separate scouring 
of over 4.000 Rambouillet fleeces. The 
point of especial interest was found in 
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the relation of length of staple to the 
yield of clean wool and to fleece value. 
The results presented and explanations 
made by Mr. Denecke will also be 
printed in full in a future Wool 
Grower. 

The very notable form of business 
service rendered by the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association in the way of 
costs of sheep raising was presented 
in chart form and explained by Mr. W. 
R. Barber, chairman of the Idaho Asso- 
ciation’s committee on this subject. Mr. 
Barber’s data was obtained from 
thirty-seven Idaho outfits running dur- 
ing 1925, 147,850 ewes. The average 
cost of operation per ewe in that year 
was shown to be $10.37. This included 
interest paid out and an allowance of 
six per cent on investment. The total 
investment per ewe in land and equip- 
ment and the value of the ewe herself 
was shown to be $20.87. Mr. Barber 
and the Idaho Association have made 
an extraordinary contribution toward 
greater efficiency in range sheep rais- 
ing. The listing of the different items 
of expense affords an opportunity for 
individuals to compare their own costs 
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with those of other concerns furnish- 
ing their figures to the committee and 
in this way the reports will permit the 
recognition of high cost items and 
sho-v when and where reductions are 
possible. The substance of Mr. Bar- 
ber’s report and the Idaho data for 
1925 have been separately printed and 
distributed as Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association. 

At the close of the convention tele- 
grams and letters of invitation for the 
holding of the 1927 convention were 
read from Butte, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
The executive committee had decided 
in its meeting in advance of the con- 
vention to leave the selection of the 
city for the next convention open for 
decision at its August meeting. How- 
ever, the Montana delegation made a 
very spirited effort to secure the vote 
of the convention in favor of Butte. It 
was ruled that under the association’s 
constitution, the decision must be ren- 
dered by the executive committee. The 
Butte supporters, however, succeeded 
in obtaining from the convention a rec- 
ommendation to the executive com- 
mittee in favor of their city. 











Report of Resolutions Committee of the National 


Wool Growers Association 
Boise, Idaho, January 20, 1926 


RESOLUTION NO. 1. 


Proposed Increase of National Park Areas. 

Whereas, under the United States Forest 
Service regulations, conservation of na- 
tional resources is adequately taken care of 
in the interest of the general public. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the National 
Wool Growers Association in convention as- 
sembled at Boise, Idaho, January 20, 1926, 
that nothing is gained and the public actu- 
ally loses by placing land already in na- 
tional forests, under the control of the 
National Park Service, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we are op- 
posed, therefore, to any increase of national 
park areas or the creation of any new na- 
tional parks or federal game preserves. 


RESOLUTION NO. 2 
Predatory Animal Control. 


Whereas, in certain sections coyotes are 
increasing, and 

Whereas, the concerted effort of counties 
and states, together with the United States 
Biological Survey, has proved of great value 
in Pe destruction of predatory animals, 
an 

Whereas, this destruction is universally 
commended by live stock men as having 
saved them millions of dollars annually, as 


well as by game protective organizations. 
because it prevents the extermination of 
wild game, and 

Whereas, the budget bureau of Congress 
has recommended a fifty-five thousand dol- 
lar decrease for predatory animal control, 
in the avpropriations of this Congress, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we unani- 
mously approve of this method of coopera- 
tion between the counties, states and Bio- 
ogical Survey, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that any cut in 
the fe be protested against; and 
that Congress be urged not to decrease the 
appropriation for this work. 


RESOLUTION NO. 3. 
Wild Horses. 


Whereas, much of the western range is 
infested by numerous wild horses, which do 
inestimable damage to the ranges, and 

Whereas, the value of these horses is so 
slight that fertilizer factories and other 
markets will not buy them if they have to 
pay the ordinary freight rate for good 
stock, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we ask the 
railroads to put a fifty per cent (50%) rate 
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on wild-horse shipments destined for 
slaughter, going east and west, in order 
that this menace to the ranges and the 
stock industry of the West may be elimi- 


nated. 
RESOLUTION NO. 4. 
Uniform Quarantines. 

Whereas, at the present time there is a 
great diversity of rulings and live stock 
sanitary laws in the various states, and as 
a consequence there is much confusion 
among shippers and much injury to business 
when these different regulations are put in 
effect. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that the Federal 
government, at the suggestion of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry of the United 
States of America, draw up complete and 
standard live stock quarantine laws and 
that the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association urge the adoption of 
these uniform live stock sanitary regula- 
tions by each of their respective states; and 
in this work we ask the cooperation of the 
various livestock sanitary organizations. 


RESOLUTION NO. 5. 

Urging Railroads to Use More Lambs. 

Whereas, many of the transcontinental 
railroads are now featuring western fruits, 
vegetables and other products, and 

Whereas, these same railroads often ad- 
vertise lamb on their menus, but do not 
have it for sale, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we urge 
these railroads, which derive an immense 
revenue each year from the shipment of 
lambs and sheep, that they not only feature 
lamb on the menus of their dining cars. but 
they be particular that the meat so adver- 
tised shall be of the highest quality. 


RESOLUTION NO. 6. 


Commending the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry for Stamping out the Foot and 
Mouth Disease in California and Texas. 

Whereas, the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of the United States of America has been 
most efficient and effective in their work of 
stamping out the dread foot and mouth 
disease in California and Texas, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we do most 
heartily commend their most excellent 


work. 
RESOLUTION NO. 7. 
Sheep Disease Control. 


Whereas, under the present Federal live 
stock law, as it applies to sheep, the appro- 
priation made by Congress specifically re- 
fers to “Sheep Scabies Eradication,” and 
any monies so appropriated can be used for 
no other purpose than that for which it is 
appropriated, and 

Whereas, many other diseases and losses 
are frequently showing up, necessitating im- 
mediate investigation and control, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that instead of 
an appropriation for “Sheep Scabies Eradi- 
cation,” the law be revised to read “Sheep 
Disease Control.” 


RESOLUTION NO. 8. 
Truth in Fabric Law. 


Whereas, the common practice in the 
manufacture of woolen cloths and clothing 
is to put in shoddy, cotton and other substi- 
tutes for a part of the fabric, and advertise 
it as all wool and pure wool, and 

Whereas, there is now before Congress 
the French-Capper Truth in Fabric Bill, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Na- 
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tional Wool Growers Association consider 
the compulsory identification of substitutes 
for virgin wool in fabrics, by Federal law, 
as a matter of first importance, and we do 
hereby instruct our executive committee and 
officers to use every possible means to se- 
cure the prompt enactment of the French- 
Capper Truth in Fabric Bill, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that the passage 
of state laws on this subject be secured 
where it is possible to do so, and that the 
columns of the National Wool Grower be 
used freely for these purposes. 


RESOLUTION NO. 9. 
Ram Sale. 

Whereas, S. W. McClure, as secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
some years ago established the National 
Ram Sale at Salt Lake City, Utah, as a 
means of encouraging the propagation of 
better sheep throughout the western states, 
an 
Whereas, this sale has grown to.tremen- 
dous proportions and easily takes first rank 
as America’s greatest sheep show, having 
been instrumental in fixing the most desir- 
able type among the more important range 
breeds, as well as proving of immense edu- 
calm value to all who have attended it; 
an 

Whereas, under the present management 
it will prove more useful from year to year. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we call the 
importance of this sale to the attention of 
all sheepmen, urging them to take a deeper 
interest in- it and particularly suggesting 
that more of them visit this annual event 
for the purpose of studying the improved 
types of sheep there presented. 

And Be It Further Resolved, that we ex- 
tend our thanks to Secretary Marshall for 
the efficient and business-like way in which 
he is handling this sale. 


RESOLUTION NO. 10. 
Tariff. 


Whereas, in 1922 Congress enacted what 
is known as the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Bill, which we believe to be the fairest and 
broadest tariff measure ever enacted by the 
Congress of the United States, in which is 
embodied a fair and honest degree of pro- 
tection to farmers, stock growers and manu- 
facturers, and 

Whereas, this tariff is levied in such a 
manner as to produce the needed protection 
to American production; to return the 
greatest revenue to the government while 
carrying the least burden to the consumer, 
and 

Whereas, the criticism which has been 
directed against this bill has largely come 
from sources which have but little under- 
standing of its provisions, and 

Whereas, under this measure every im- 
portant agricultural crop has been given a 
fair degree of protection, while every im- 
portant commodity used by the farmer in 
the production and harvesting of his crop 
has been placed on the free list, including 
lumber, shingles, coal, petroleum, lime, ce- 
ment, phosphates, all agricultural -imple- 
ments, wagons, cream separators, leather, 
boots and shoes, etc. 

Therefore Be It Resolved, by the National 
Wool Growers Association that this tariff 
law has achieved its purpose, has brought 
prosperity to all classes of American pro- 
ducers and should be continued undisturbed 
on the statute books of the nation, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we are unal- 
terably opposed to any tinkering with the 
tariff and we respectfully remind the Con- 
gress that the flexible provisions of the tar- 
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iff law are ample to meet every contingency 
that may arise in the future, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we urge all 
agricultural producers to familiarize them- 
selves with the actual provisions of the 
tariff law before they condemn it or permit 
selfish interests to influence their judg- 


ment. 
RESOLUTION NO. 11. 
The National Wool Grower. 

Whereas, the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation was the pioneer among agricul- 
tural and live stock organizations in estab- 
lishing an official paper solely under their 
own direction and maintenance, for the dis- 
semination of authentic and accurate infor- 
mation among its members in all matters 
of importance to them, and 

Whereas, the National Wool Grower Mag- 
azine has not received the whole-hearted 
support which its high class character en- 
titles it to receive, although it has taken 
first rank among papers of its class, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we urge our 
members, as well as all members of state 
and county organizations, to take a per- 
sonal interest in extending the influence of 
this excellent magazine and to contribute 
to its columns authentic information which 
will be of interest and value to wool grow- 
ers throughout the country. 


RESOLUTION NO. 12. 


Commending the Work of the Officers of 
the Association. 

Whereas, Mr. Frank Hagenbarth, Presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, has worked untiringly and at great ex- 
pense of time, money and energy for the 
good of the industry, and 

Whereas the work and efforts of the Sec- 
retary, Mr. F. R. Marshall, have been de- 
voted, efficient and resulted in great good to 
the industry, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that we do heart- 
ily commend and thank these officers for 
their most excellent work in our behalf. 


RESOLUTION NO. 13. 


Whereas, the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank was established for the purpose of 
extending credit to live stock men and far- 
mers for periods of six months to three 
years, at low rates of interest, 

Therofore, Be It Resolved, that the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association express 
its appreciation of the efforts which have 
been made to make the benefits of this sys- 
tem available to wool growers and urge its 
members to cooperate in the organization of 
additional sound, well managed loan com- 
panies to further facilitate the operation of 
this system. 


RESOLUTION NO. 14. f 

Whereas, a resolution has been introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Con- 
gressman Box of Texas, the number of the 
resolution being 6740, and 

Whereas, if said resolution is adopted it 
will so amend the Immigration Act of 1924 
as to close all doors against Mexican labor, 
and 

Whereas, it is imperative that the great 
Southwest must have Mexican labor for cot- 
ton and other crops as well as common la- 
bor for railroads and mines. It is also well 
known that in the sheep industry all of the 
herders and other common labor are Mexi- 
cans, and the passage of resolution 6740 
will create stagnation and be of incalculable 
injury to the industries of the West. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association hereby pro- 
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tests against the passage of House Resolu- 
tion No. 6740, as being inimical to the best 
interests of the wool industry and respect- 
fully asks that the same be defeated. 

The president and secretary of this as- 
sociation are hereby directed to send this 
protest immediately to the Speaker of the 
House, with the request that the same be 
presented at the hearing on this matter to 
be held in Washington on January 28, 1926. 


RESOLUTION NO. 15. 


Thanks to the City of Boise and the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association and the Chamber 
of Commerce and its many committees for 
their kindness and help in making this con- 
vention a success. 

Whereas, the city of Boise, Idaho, has 
been a most gracious host to the convention 
of the National Wool Growers, and 

Whereas, the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce has stinted neither pains nor expense 
in the lavish entertainment of the men and 
women guests and delegates to the National 
Wool Growers Convention, and 

Whereas, the Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, through its officers, has also given 
much assistance in the successful handling 
of the convention, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved by the National 
Wool Growers Association that they do 
most gratefully thank the city of Boise, 
Chamber of Commerce, the chairmen and 
members of its various committees and 
the women and other citizens of Boise who 
have contributed so liberally to the great 
success and sumptuous entertainment of 
this convention. 

Respectfully submitted by 

S. W. McCLURE, Chairman. 
K, H. Hadsell, Wyoming. 
F. W. Falconer, Oregon. 

J. E. Morse, Montana. 

H. W. Harvey, Utah. 

F. A. Ellenwood, California. 
Prager Miller, New Merico. 
A. A, Johns, Arizona. 
Donald McLean, Idaho. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL 
FOREST AND PUBLIC LAND GRAZING. 
We endorse the action of our representa- 

tives in preparing and submitting the plat- 

forms on national forest and public domain 
range problems at the hearing of the Sen- 
ate Public Lands Committee, held at Salt 

Lake City, August of 1925. 

We appreciate the great benefits of and 
the method in which the hearings on the 
public and national forest range question 
were held the past summer by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee. 

We believe the general principles contain- 
ed in Titles 8, 4 and 5 of the Stock Graz- 
ing Bill, pertaining to the national for- 
ests, are in accord with the needs of the 
situation and give them our endorsement. 

Because of the limited time which we 
have had to study Titles 1 and 2 of this 
Stock Grazing Bill, pertaining to 
erazing upon the public domain, in all its 
provisions and ramifications, we do not feel 
that it meets the requirements and approval 
of the users of the public domain. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. D. CANDLAND, Chairman. 
Jay Dobbin, Oregon. 
Thos. Cooper, Wyoming. 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada. 
F. M. Rothrock, Washington. 
Prager Miller, New Mexico. 
Cc. H. Williams, Montana. 
Scott Anderson, Idaho. 
R. T. McNamara, Idaho. 
Geo. Buckley, Colorado. 
A. A. Johns, Arizona. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON WOOL 
MARKETING. 

We, your Committee on Wool Marketing, 
recommend that the position of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in regard 
to the marketing of wool be reaffirmed as 
follows: 

1. We consider the practice of contract: 
ing contrary in principle to the best inter- 
est of the wool growing industry. 

2. As a large factor in stabilizing wool 
markets and in bringing to the wool grow: 
ers the full market value of their product, 
we urge orderly marketing of wool through 
properly organized grower-owned agencies 
and non-speculative commission houses. 

3. With the development of wool mar- 
keting through grower-owned agencies, we 
believe substantial good will result from the 
coordination of such agencies, 


Respectfully submitted by 


F. A. ELLENWOOD, Chairman. 
John Carmody, Wyoming. 
F. S. Gedney, Idaho. 

Jas. A. Hooper, Utah. 

J. F. Sears, Washington. 
A. T. Hibbard, Montana. 
Joe Cunha, Oregon. 


REPORT OF SHEEP AND LAMB MAR- 
KETING COMMITTEE. 

Your Sheep and Lamb Marketing Com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

We commend the officers of the Na- 
tional Association for the progress that has 
been made during the past year in the or: 
derly marketing of sheep and lambs, and 
especially do we commend Mr. Hugh Sproat 
for the splendid work he has accomplished. 

We commend the officers of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association for the efficient 
manner in which their weekly news bulle- 
tin adopted the recommendation of , your 
committee of a year ago in circulating in- 
formation pertaining to car orders and mar- 
keting information for the benefit of ship- 
pers. 

We recommend that this association es- 
tablish a National Marketing Bureau, to be 
operated from one of the central markets 
and to be placed under the direction of a 
marketing expert, whose duties it shall be 
to cooperate with commission houses and 
assist in directing shipments originating in 
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the West to the various markets. This ex- 
pert should also furnish information daily 
to the officers of the National Association 
and the various state associations. With 
this information at hand it is the belief of 
your committee that an organization such 
as has been proposed can assist in bringing 
about the orderly marketing of the western 
lamb crop each year, and we suggest that 
an attempt be made to bring about: 

1. Diversion of shipments to prevent 
congestion at any one market, 

2. A more even distribution of lambs 
throughout the week to prevent excessive 
receipts on Monday. 

We recommend that all growers be urged 
to place their car orders from fifteen to 
thirty days in advance of the loading dates, 
so that this information can be published 
weekly by the marketing bureau. 

We recommend to the growers the ad- 
visability of shipping lambs when prime, 
rather than holding until the lambs are 
dried out, in order to gain additional weight. 

The so-called native lambs are still a 
menace to the orderly marketing of lambs, 
many of them being undocked and matured 
buck lambs of inferior quality. Some pro- 
gress has been made since your last meet- 
ing in the handling of this problem, but 
your officers are urged to further effort 
along this line. 

We further recommend the continuation 
and enlargement, of the present campaign 
promoting the “Increase in Consumption of 
Lamb”, 

We recommend that steps be taken with 
the railroad officials for the purpose of in- 
augurating a livestock schedule during ship- 
ping season whereby solid stock trains of 
forty to fifty cars be run at regular inter- 
vals on practically passenger schedules. 
Such a schedule would reduce shrink, elimi- 
nate feed en route, and reduce time from 
range to market. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. GROVER RICH, Chairman, 
J. B. White, Utah. 
John E. Eager, Nevada. 
Harry Snyder, Montana. 
K. O. Kohler, Washington. 
E. G. Gooding, Idaho. 
J. B. Wilson, Wyoming. 
Henry Compton, California. 








Convention Backfire 


Mr. F. R. Marshall, 
Salt Lake City. 

Dear Sir: I am the guy that you fell 
over his suit case down by the new 
depot and I want to tell you what I 
think of that convention you pulled off 
in Boise. I was there all the time ex- 
cept part of one morning and came in 
right when that fellow Sharp was 
talking about me. I heard it all. He 
sure made a artistic mess out of it! 
In the first place he had his figures 
all twisted, and then he never saw Bob 
Wormwood only twice in his life and 
he wasn’t sober either time. Bob’s in 
Africa now, trailing a vibrant young 
Jewess thru the African Jungle. But 


about that convention, you thot that 
the city of Boise was hospitable, didn’t 
you? You didn’t know that for them 
three days they called for volunteers 
tg serve on the police force, did you? 
Down at the Owyhee they counted 
their silverware after every meal, and 
at the Idanha they let only married 
women wait table. The hotel men said 
they was running a extra hazardous 
risk. Oh, them wool growers sure was 
one classy bunch! 

I sort of liked the convention tho. 
The songs was purty good, and so was 
the music. And the speeches were 
passable, especially the girls’. And that 
little woman as made a hundred thou- 
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sand in one year, and then forked it all 
over to the hay growers—she was 
plumb lucid. I’ll bet my last dime that 
whosoever has her for a pal has a real 
camp. The men talked at random 
mostly, and at that, they’d been a year 
thinking it up; and that little woman 
rose and put up a nice family talk— 
just like a mother talking to her boys 
—and beat ’em all. You recall, too, she 
was the only one to remember the 
dogs, and I rise to proclaim to the 
cockeyed world that a dog is plumb 
essential to the sheep business. She re- 
membered ’em, and she said they was 
good dogs. Leave it to a woman’s heart 
to remember details like that. The men 
—they forget, and forgetting, call it 
square. 

There was one fellow as fooled me. 
That guy Williams as proclaimed he 
was from Washington, D.C. Do you re- 
call him? He had on a light summer 
suit and walked back and forth to keep 
warm. I liked his style. He was free 
and casual that way with money. Said 
if you’d ante ten thousand, why, he’d 
ride with you for a hundred thousand 
more. He captured my imagination, 
and I tried to draw him into a nice 
quiet little game of stud at about five 
dollars a stack. But he said he’d been 
out the night before, and his wife 
was coming in on the next train, and a 
lot of other misfortune, so I excused 
myself and got away before he could 
tap me for the price of his room rent. 
He strikes me about like that big 
double deck guy Webb, from Philadel- 
phia, if he was to let you have any 
money he’d first have to 
from somebody else. 


borrow it 


Them charts on the walls was dis- 
tractive. Next year you’d better hang 
up some nice calendars. I heard a mar- 
ried woman quote ’em to her spouse— 
he couldn’t read—and there was a lot 


more in the crowd in the same _ boat. 
And _ that fellow who shuffled them 
charts— do you remember him? 


Dark hair and a sad-like voice? I in- 
terrogated him and disclosed his great 
sorrow. Ever since he was a kid he 
wanted to sing grand opera, and here 
a unkind deaf and dumb fate washed 
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him up on the national wool growers 
platform, catering to his vocal chords 
with a lot of statistics about the pe- 
culiarities of aged ewes. The president 
was good tho. He’d committed all his 
stuff to memory and spoke his pieces 
real well. And there ain’t another man 
in seven states as can juggle a pair of 
spectacles on one ear like he can. Some 
time tho, he’s going to be out ten dol- 
lars for a new pair. Then there was 
that man Sproat. He confined himself 
too much to accuracy. He was too full 
of facts. He admitted, too, that he 
wasn’t feeling well. The others was 
good, and I liked ’em. I got a job now 
as makes it pertinent for me to pack 
my warbag and git ready for the 
range, or I’d tell you about ’em. 

Oh, yes. They wouldn’t let me in at 
the banket. But I went around to the 
back and got all I wanted. I heard the 
waiters say it was the hungriest mob 
they’d ever tried to palliate. Some of 
‘em wouldn’t eat spuds cause that’s 
what they lived on at home. And that 
dance, or ball, as they called it. That 
was some scrimmage. A lady I know 
went there and a wool grower jabbed 
her in the eye with his rustic elbow 
so she spent all the next day flat on 
her back in the soft sheltering shade 
of a raw beefsteak. She don’t go to no 
more conventions. She’s thru. Fact is, 
everybody heaved a sigh of relief when 
it was all over. There was some ladies 
had their pictures took and I stepped 
up behind one of ’em to shut out a stone 
wall. It made a good picture that way, 
and they had it on the front page of 
the paper the next morning, but they 
made a mistake, and put the wrong 
name underneath. Well, I got to roll 
up my bed and git ready to go. When 
you get up another party like that you 
let me know and I'll be there. 

Conventionally yours, 

Ern Hastings. 

P. S.—Say, you busted my shaving 


mug which cost me six bits. 
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CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
ASSOCIATION 





Cattle raisers met in the twenty- 
ninth annual convention of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association 
at Phoenix, Arizona, January 13 to 15. 
A better feeling prevailed than has ex- 
isted for some years, and there was a 
general feeling that from now on there 
would be real improvement in the con- 
dition of the cattle industry. 

Mr. Fred H. Bixby retired from the 
presidency of the association after four 
years of service in that office. He was 
succeeded by Mr. C. M. O’Donel, 
3ell Ranch, New Mexico. Mr. L. C. 
Brite, Marfa, Texas, succeeds Mr. 
O’Donel as first vice-president; Sam 
H. Cowan and T. W. Tomlinson were 
continued as attorney and secretary, 
respectively. The 1927 convention will 
be held in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The president, in his address, dealt 
largely with transportation matters 
and criticised the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act as handl- 
ed by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The Stanfield Grazing Bill was ex- 
plained by George K. Bowden, at- 
torney for the U. S. Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
The convention voted appreciation of 
the work of the Senate Committee in 
connection with the hearings conduct- 
ed last year in western states and en- 
dorsed the principles of the provisions 
of the bill introduced by Senator Stan- 
field. 

Other convention addresses were de- 
livered by Mr. O. M. Plummer, on 
Truth in Meats; J. M. Macfarlane, on 
Cooperative Cattle Marketing; T. H. 
Ramsay on the Pacific National Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporation; D. D. 
Casement on National Forest Grazing 
Fees; Robert D. Carey, on Agricul- 
tural Relief Measures; A. C. Williams, 
on Live Stock Financing and Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks; Tariff on Hides 
by Louis G. Connor. 

Resolutions adopted included a re- 


quest to the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to comply with the man- 
date contained in the Hoch-Smith re- 
solution; an appeal for the repeal of 
section 15-a of the Transportation Act; 
endorsement of the Gooding long and 
shore haul bill; asked for strengthen- 
ing of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and prohibition of ownership by pack- 
ers of stock yards; demanding a duty 
of six cents per pound on green and 
15 cents per pound on dry hides; and 
approval of work of Intermediate 
Credit banks. 





SOUTH AMERICAN SHEEP 
RAISING 





Mr. H. Stanley Coffin, the well 
known sheepman of Yakima, Washing- 
ton, is now traveling in South Amer- 
ica. Some of his impressions and some 
very interesting information regarding 
sheep raising in that part of the south- 
ern hemisphere are contained in the 
following letter, written to the Wool 
Grower by Mr. Coffin on December 
10, while on board the steamer Onana, 
traveling along the west coast. 

To the Wool Grower: 

At Lima, a city of 300,000, we picked 
up Colonel Stordy, an Englishman 
who has been conducting, for the past 
three or four years, an experimental 
station for Peru at the southern end 
of Lake Titicaca, the largest fresh 
water lake in the world. At such high 
elevation, 12,500 feet, the lake is 135 
miles long and sixty miles wide, and 
large steamers, brought from England 
in pieces and set up at the lake, ply its 
waters. 

Colonel Stordy has under his super- 
vision 12,000 sheep, run on 18,000 acres. 
He employs Indians at about $25 each, 
and feeds the man and his family on 
mutton, beans, maize, and cocoa leaves. 
The men, he claims, are splendid work- 
ers, and will come in and help on the 
farm, build houses and do all kinds of 
work while their wives and families 
herd the sheep, about 500 head to each 
family, except during lambing, when 
all hands work with the sheep. He 
says the Indian women and children 
are extra good lambing hands. 
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The sheep are run on this high ele- 
vation the year round, and are never 
fed. He imports Hampshires, South- 
downs and Rambouillets to cross on 
the native sheep. By selecting the best 
natives he has increased the weight 
from forty-five pounds to ninety 
pounds, and the wool from one and a 
half to five or six pounds. He says 
his district is the cheapest and best 
in the world to run sheep, and today 
offers the best opportunities to grow 
rich. One can buy one native sheep and 
one acre of land there for $2.50 of 
American money. He advises selecting 
one-third of the best ewes and killing 
and drying the balance. His crew of 
twenty-five or thirty Indians can 
butcher 600 head in the evening and 
night up to 12 o’clock. They have cold 
nights and warm days and the car- 
casses will be chilled out by morning, 
then they lie on the grass for a month, 
being turned over every day. When 
they are thoroughly dried they are 
shipped to the nitrate fields for food. 
I saw these dried sheep in the markets, 
and also remember them in China. 
They smell something fierce, but are 
said to be good eating after being par- 
boiled (hope so). For these dried 
sheep and the pelt they average fully 
$2.50 a head, so they get the land for 
nothing. All they are out is the labor, 
and they have that anyway. 

Then he advises breeding the top 
ewes to imported rams and says in a 
few years one would have a good mob 
of sheep and his fortune would be as- 
sured. I am figuring on taking train 
back from Buenos Aires to investigate 
his proposition, near La Paz. If I were 
younger and wanted to live in this 
country I might invest. 

I can’t say much for the towns we 
have stopped at along the west coast. 
They are mostly dirty, and have poor 
water. I would not care to live in any 
we stopped at. 

At Arica we missed seeing General 
Pershing, as we went on to Tacna. 
These are the two places that are now 
in dispute as to ownership between 
the Chileans and the Peruvians. Gen- 
eral Pershing is trying to establish a 
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plebiscite, but with poor success so far. 
We saw at Arica the big rock moun- 
tain like the Rock of Gibraltar, where 
the remnant, about 200 Peruvians of 
the Peruvian army, jumped off to 
death rather than to surrender to the 
Chileans. 

Yesterday we were in the best and 
cleanest town so far, Antofagasta; 
good paved streets and nice shops, taxi 
one hour for six people, $2 American, 
or fifteen pesos. They have good horses 
and use flat saddles, braided rawhide 
bridles and hackamores. I saw a big 
Chilean get off a good looking horse 
and struck him for a ride—liked the 
horse fine. He was about the size of 
our polo ponies, 1050 to 1100 pounds, 
and side reined in fine shape. Took a 
chance galloping him on slick cobble- 
stones, but he kept his feet O. K. The 
owner was the first man I’ve met that 
refused a tip, and seemed to be much 
pleased that I rode the horse. After- 
wards I saw him ordering some native 
policemen around, so guess he must 
have been some face card. 

Tomorrow at noon we arrive in Val- 
land 
journey will begin. We have enjoyed 
the time spent on the 


paraiso and Santiago, and our 


boat, as_ the 
weather has been pleasant and _ the 
time passed quickly. The days go all 
too quickly and there is not the ner- 
vous rush to get somewhere that there 
is on shore. 

At Buenos Aires I have a letter to a 
big firm that handles wool and imports 
rams from New Zealand and England. 
This letter was given me by a wealthy 
hardwood and tea man. (The tea grows 
as a weed in the woods.) Am going to 
try to make arrangements with the im- 
porting firm in Buenos Aires to handle 
our Romneys and Hampshire rams as 
I’m sure in the state of Washington 
we grow as good sheep as are raised 
anywhere in the world. Am expecting 
to go south from Buenos Aires to Pat- 
agonia and the Punta Arenas country, 
million 
H. Stanley Coffin. 


where one outfit owns two 


sheep. 
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SHEEP AWARDS AT THE OGDEN 
LIVE STOCK SHOW 

The following is a list of the win- 
nings in the sheep section of the Og- 
den Live Stock Show, held at Ogden, 
Utah, during the five days commencing 
January 5, 1926. 

Pure Bred Sheep Division 
Judge, E. F. Rinehart, Boise, Idaho. 
Rambouillets 


Aged Ram: 
First—John K. Madsen. 
Second and third—W. D.Candland & 
Sons. 
Fourth—Gillett Sheep Co. 
Yearling Ram: 
First, second and fourth—W. D. Cand- 
land & Sons. 
Third—John H. Seely & Sons Co. 
Ram Lamb: 
First—W. D. Candland & Sons. 
Second and third—John K. Madsen. 
Fourth—John H. Seely & Sons Co. 
Champion Ram: John K. Madsen. 
Aged Ewe: 
First—John K. Madsen. 
Second and fourth—W. D. Candland & 


Sons. 
Third—Gillett Sheep Co. 
Yearling Ewe: 
First—John K. Madsen. 
Second and third—W. D. Candland & 


Sons. 
Fourth—Gillett Sheep Co. 
Ewe Lamb: 
First—W. D. Candland & Sons. 
Second and .fourth—John H. 
Sons Co. 

Third—John K. Madsen. 
Champion Ewe: John K .Madsen. 
Pen Four Lambs, either sex, bred by Ex: 

hibitor: 

First—John K. Madsen. 

Second—W. D. Candland & Sons. 

Third—Gillett Sheep Co. 

Pen Four Lambs, either sex, get of one sire: 

First—John K. Madsen. 

Second—W. D. Candland & Sons. 

Third—Gillett Sheep Co. 

Flock: 

First—W. D. Candland & Sons. 

Second—John K. Madsen. 

Third—Gillett Sheep Co. 


Hampshires 
In the Hampshire lots, the Mt. Hag- 
gin Land and Live Stock Company of 
Anaconda, Montana, secured all the 
awards except the following received 
by Tovey & Smith, Malad, Idaho: 
Fourth on ram lamb; third on yearling 
ewe, ewe lamb, pen of 
breeder’s flock. 
Fat Sheep Division 
Judge, Rae Macfarland, Salt Lake City, 


Fat Lambs, 50 to load: 
First and champion—Michael Barclay. 
Second—Dell Adams. 
Third—D. R. Taylor. 
Fourth—Rich and Wilson. 

Best Individual Fat Lambs: 
First and champion—D. R. Taylor. 
Second—Thousand Springs Farm. 
Third—Michael Barclay. 
Fourth—Jack Murray. 
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THE 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


State Association Meetings 





The Idaho Convention 


“One of the best wool growers’ con- 
ventions ever held.” Such was the en- 
thusiastic statement made by every 
member of the large crowd that spent 
January 14th and 15th with the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association in conven- 
tion at Idaho Falls, Idaho. 

Sheepmen from all parts of Idaho 
and from other states, 
numerous 


officials of 
associations, railroad and 
stockyards officials, commission men— 
all were on hand and highly pleased 





T. C. BACON, President of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association 


with the convention and with the un- 
usual entertainment provided by Sec- 
retary McLean and the 


Idaho Falls. 


Standing room was difficult to ob- 
tain in the district court-room of 500 
seats on Thursday when President 
Bacon delivered his annual address, 
“Cattle Barons, Sheep Kings and Spec- 
ial Privilege.” Mr. Bacon’s address, 
which has been printed for distribu- 
tion by the Idaho Association was a 
calmly delivered and complete state- 
ment 
that 


citizens of 


of the facts and considerations 
were so unfairly discussed by the 


Chief Forester in his article recently 
printed in the Saturday Evening Post. 
Secretary McLean reviewed the 
work of his office in connection with 
eight separate cases taken up by the 
association for consideration before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and explained the year’s work of busi- 
ness service to members in handling 
supplies and through the ram sale 
conducted by the association. Activities 
in connection with tax and organiza- 
tion matters were also 
report. 


covered in 
the secretary’s 

The financial statement shows the 
receipt of dues in the amount of $8,- 
381.62 and commissions of $2,230.75. 

A feature of the convention was the 
report of items of expense in the 1925 
operations of 37 Idaho outfits. The 
report was presented by Mr. W. R. 
Barber, chairman of the association’s 
committee on production costs. The 
figures presented, with Mr. Barber’s 
explanation and discussion, have been 
printed for distribution as Bulletin No. 
3 of the Idaho Association. 

President Hagenbarth discussed the 
future of the sheep business and par- 
ticularly referred to the need of co- 
operation, education, and organization. 

Members of the Idaho Cattle and 
Horse Growers 
attendance 


Association were in 
and during the conven- 
tion met in a special session of their 
organization. 


The report of the finance committee 
was made by W. H. Philbrick, the 
chairman. “Private Support and Pub- 
lic Investigation” was handled by 
Claude Wakeland, field entomologist 
for the University of Idaho. 


State Game Warden R. E. Thomas, 
led the discussion of the joint com- 
paign against predatory animals and 
the cooperative work between the live- 
stock interests and the state game de- 
partment. 


“The Migratory Sheep Tax” was dis- 


cussed by Frank L. Stephan of Twin 
Falls, a prominent attorney of that sec- 
tion of the state, a member of the leg- 
islature and chairman of the finance 
committee. 

“The Idaho Sheep Commission” was 
discussed by Eph. Ricks of Sugar City, 
a well informed and prominent sheep 
man of the upper valley. 

R. T. McNamara, chairman of the 
committee on forestry and public lands, 
made his report which was listened 


to with a great deal of interest, as 





DONALD Mc LEAN, Secretary of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association 


that subject is one of vital importance 
to the livestock industry of the state. 

Ben Bush, state forester, and R. H. 
Rutledge, district forester, talked on 
cooperation with the state \forestry 
board and the national forest grazing 
problem. 


The Friday morning program open- 
ed with music by the orchestra and an 
address by F. S. Gedney, chairman of 
the wool marketing committee. Mr. 


Gedney also handled the _ subject, 
“United Cooperative Wool Market- 
ing.” 


Mr. M. D. Fell of Portland spoke on 








“Western Wool Warehouse Success,” 
while Mr. J. F. Sears, secretary of the 
Washington Wool Growers 
tion, spoke on credits. 

Methods of financing the wool crop 
were discussed by Dr. Walter Humph- 
reys of Boston, Mass. 


Associa- 


The afternoon session was taken up 
largely with a discussion on marketing 
and the reports and election of officers. 

A luncheon, with entertainment, was 
tendered to the visitors on Thursday. 
A reception and luncheon also was held 
in honor of the ladies of the association 
and the wives of members and visitors. 

W. B. Yeamon was toastmaster at 
the banquet held at the close of the 
first convention day. The speakers 
were Dean Iddings, Mrs. Minnie W. 
Miller, Milo Thompson, Kay Wood, R. 
L. Shepherd. The entertainment in- 
cluded many well presented and well 
received features by local and out of 
town artists. 

At the closing session on Friday the 
old officers were re-elected. The vac- 
ancy in the executive committee creat- 
ed by the Mr. J. E. Clinton’s having 
moved to California is to be filled by 
appointment. 


Transportation 

The convention endorsed the Good- 
ing long and short haul bill; approved 
the employment of the Idaho Rate As- 
sociation to work in connection with 
the Northwest Traffic Shippers’ Lea- 
gue; commended the service of the 
Orgon Short Line in 1925; instructed 
the officers to continue conference 
with Union Pacific officials regarding 
connection at Wells, Nevada, with the 
Western Pacific Railroad; and recom- 
mended to members that their freight 
bills be audited by the association. 

Tariff 

The convention was opposed to “re- 
vision of the tariff on live stock pro- 
ducts, unless such revision be upward”, 
and favored a duty of not less than 
seven cents per pound on hides and 
pelts. 

Diseases 

The work done by the Federal Bu- 

reau of Animal Industry in stamping 
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out outbreaks of foot and mouth dis- 
ease in Texas and California was com- 
*mended. The bureau was urged to en- 
force more strict quarantine regula- 
tions against the importation of com- 
modities originating in countries in 
which foot and mouth disease is known 
to exist. 

The work of the Idaho State Sheep 
Commission and of Dr. Dade, was ap- 
proved and commended. Uniform quar- 
antine regulations for enforcement by 
Federal and state authorities in cases 
of outbreaks of contagious animal dis- 
eases were asked for. 


Predatory Animals 


The Federal government was asked 
to increase appropriations for control 
of predatory animals and the officers 
of the Idaho Wool Growers and Cattle 
and Horse Growers Associations were 
instructed to cooperate for more ef- 
fective work for this form of protec- 
tion of flocks and herds. 

Taxation 

Opposition was recorded to increase 
in 1926 in assessed valuations of live 
stock, also “any legislation changing 
the method of collecting personal prop- 
erty taxes, which will force upon the 
live stock interests the paying of per- 
sonal property taxes in one installment 
instead of in two.” 

Other resolutions commended the 
work of the officers of the national 
and state associations, endorsed the 
Filer ram sale, endorsed the All Idaho 
Congress, requested the Union Pacific 
to feature lamb on dining car and hotel 
menus, and asked members to give 
‘consideration, in marketing wools, to 
the Western Wool Warehouse, the Na- 
tional Wool Exchange, the Idaho Wool 
Marketing Association, and the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers of Port- 
land. 

Grazing 
U. S. Senate Committee. 


Whereas, the United States Senate, rec- 
ognizing the importance of raising fees for 
grazing, live stock in the national forests 
and on the public domain, by appointing a 
committee of that body to make a full inves- 
tigation of the Forest Service and the graz- 
ing of live stock on the public lands, and 

Whereas, this committee made a thor- 
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ough investigation of the forest reserve pol- 
icies, and the grazing of live stock on the 
public land states, and 

Whereas, these hearings were attended 
by a representative and _ well-informed 
group of livestock men, now 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, by the Idaho 
State Wool Growers Association and _ the 
Idaho State Cattle and Horse Growers As- 
sociation in joint convention assembled at 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, on this 15th day of Jan- 
uary, 1926, that they do extend a vote of 
thanks to the Senate of the United States 
and especially to its committee for the op- 
portunities given to the live stock producers 
of the West to lay their case before that 
body, and that we do respectfully again sub- 
mit the Idaho platform as being the best 
basis for the solution of the live stock graz- 
ing question on the forest and on the public 
lands. 


Whereas, for some years past we have 
had in this state for determining ranch 
property qualification as a basis for issuing 
forest grazing privileges on the national 
forest, a blanket policy of 20 per cent of 
the value of the sheep invested in rancl: 
properties, and 

Whereas, experience has demonstrated 
that the fluctuations in values of lands and 
stock are such as to make this money val- 
uation basis complicated and more or less 
unworkable in all cases, especially as a blan- 
ket basis for the entire state, 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
it be the sense of this meeting of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association and the Idaho 
Cattle and Horse Growers Association in 
joint convention assembled at Idaho Falls, 
Idaho, this 15th day of January, 1926, that 
the matter of ranch property qualifications 
be worked out to suit various local condi- 
tions between the supervisor of the respec- 
tive forests or groups of forests and the 
local advisory boards of the stock growers 
of Idaho, to the end that the standards may 
be ‘better suited to the varied local condi- 
tions, provided that the 20 per cent rule shall 
continue in effect until superseded by the 
new rule thus developed; and provided fur- 
ther that in no case shall the land holdings 
be required to be in excess of the 20 per 
cent now required. 


Whereas, Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester 
of the UnitedStates, has used his position to 
take unfair advantage of the stockmen of 
the West by writing and causing to be pub- 
lished in a nationally known magazine an ar- 
ticle that by inference and half-truths con- 
cerning the stock industry, places it in an 
unfair position, and which he knew the 
stockmen would have no opportunity to an- 
swer in the same magazine, and 

Whereas, we further know that his mis- 
leading statements have done the West an 
untold injury, and 

Whereas, it is our belief that a public 
officer should not put out propaganda which 
is unfair and misleading, regarding a re- 
source or against the people using that re 
source. 

Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
the Idaho State Wool Growers Association 
and the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers 
Association in joint convention assembled, 
this 15th day of January, 1926, at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, do hereby express our resent- 
ment of Mr. Greeley’s attitude as evidenced 
in the article which he caused to be pub- 
lished, and we do hereby protest against 
his unfair treatment and his spreading un- 
fair and vicious propaganda. 
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The Utah Convention 


The one-day convention of the Utah 
\Vool Growers Association held at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, January 16, was char- 
icterized by a very broad and intelli- 
igent attitude toward the problems 


confronting the sheepmen of that state. 


reached a very high standard of 
business-like conduct, nicely tempered 
by a spirit of optimism, which was 
ided by recent snowstorms that had 
broken a winter season of extremely 
light moisture. 

The convention saw the retirement 

Wm. A Crane of Herriman, after 
three years of very faithful service 
; president of the organization, and 
the installation of H. W. Harvey, of 
Heber City, in that capacity. The other 
officers, W. D. Candland, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. A. Hooper, secretary, were 
re-elected, as well as the board of dir- 
ectors. 

One of the principal subjects for 
discussion was the famous Arizona 
trip, which lies south of the Utah- 
\rizona line and north of the Grand 
Canyon and is therefore only easily 
accessible to Utah stock but under 
Arizona jurisdiction, which, the Utah 
men, claim, is very discriminatory 
against them. Mr. J. W. Imlay of 
Hurricane presented the situation to 
the wool growers in the morning ses- 
sion of the convention, and R. W. 
Young of the firm of attorneys hand- 
ling the case for the Utah stockmen 
very eloquently continued the discus- 
sion at an informal luncheon held at 
noon, 


Another of Utah’s problems that al- 
ways comes in for a good share of 
argument at convention time is the 
coyote and its control. Last year the 
wool growers at their annual gather- 
ing adopted a plan which allows one- 
half the sum collected through the 
special assessment levied for this pur- 
pose to be paid out in bounties and the 
other half is placed at the disposal of 
the Biological Survey for cooperative 
work. Mr. H. W. Harvey, who was 
chairman of the committee framing 
this plan, presented the results of the 


year’s work under its operation and 
urged for it a whole-hearted support in 
order that a fair trial could be given it. 








H. W. HARVEY, President of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association 





3 
JAMES A. HOOPER, Secretary of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association 


President Hagenbarth represented 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
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tion. In advising and counseling the 
wool growers, he declared that the 
three things most needed to insure 
the prosperity of the industry were: 
Organization, cooperation, and educa- 
tion—education on the part of sheep- 
men for the further improvement of 
the industry, and education of the gen- 
eral public in regard to the industry, 
its present position and future pros- 
pects, 


The present status of the problem of 
grazing on the national forests and 
public domain also received the at- 
tention of the Utah sheepmen, but 
their remarks held strictly to the prin- 
ciples involved rather than to personal 
ities. Mr. R. H. Rutledge, district for- 
ester of the fourth district, with of- 
fices at Ogden, Utah, spoke very con- 
vincingly of the need for regulation of 
grazing on the unappropriated public 
lands that are used by 60 per cent of 
the sheep of Utah as winter ranges. 
He outlined the benefits that would 
accrue to sheepmen if a form of super- 
vision were instituted that would in- 
sure the conservation of forage dur- 
ing the growing season and prevent 
overstocking during the winter season. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions adopted by the Utah 
Wool Growers. Association are sum- 
marized as follows: 


That where sheep are not permitted 
to trail on main highways, county com- 
missioners should designate satisfac- 
tory trails which will not interfere 
with the movement of live stock or 
cause them any inconvenience; that 
the Utah Wool Growers Association 
should arrange for display in the State 
Capitol a wool exhibit that will re- 
present and be a credit to the in- 
dustry; that the committee on taxa- 
tion for the association should institute 
and conduct an educational campaign 
with the State Board of Equalization 
and county assessors toward establish- 
ing a definite scale of assessment 
values to be placed .on sheep, based 
on ages and classes; that opposition 
be recorded to any tinkering. with the 
tariff to permit entrance of: common 
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low grade wools, ranging from 30-36s 
to 36-40s, which will enter into com- 
petition with native quarter-bloods; 
that every step possible be taken to 
discourage discriminatory legislation 
on the part of adjoining states, which 


The Oregon 


The twenty-ninth annual convention 
of Oregon wool growers demonstrated 
that the “beaver” state is abreast of 
the lead of the procession toward full 
organization and business efficiency in 
the sheep industry. 


President Falconer and Secretary 
Hoke had announced, previous to the 
convention, that they could not con- 
tinue to give the amount of time ren- 
dered necessary by the increasing ac- 
tivities of the association and would 
expect to have their successors elect- 
ed. Mr. K. G. Warner was elected as 
president. The convention adopted the 
recommendation of the executive com- 
mittee that a secretary be secured who 
would give all of his time to the asso- 
ciation. No decision was reached as to 
the new secretary, and Mr. Hoke will 
continue to handle the affairs of the as- 
sociation until final action is taken. 

The executive committee recom- 
mended to the association the adoption 
of the plan of making joint collection 
in one sum of dues for the state and 
national associations and the plan was 
approved. 


President Hagenbarth drove home 
to the Oregon men the idea of impera- 
tive need of organization, cooperation, 
and education, in order to keep the 
sheep industry progressive and in con- 
dition to meet the requirements and 
opportunities of the future. He was 
followed by Dr. Humphreys and 
Messrs. Williams and Barber, who dis- 
cussed Intermediate Credit bank loans 
and sheep raising costs much the same 
way as they had done at other meet- 
ings. 

Considerable time was given to the 
subject of wool marketing, which was 
opened up by a forceful talk upon co- 
operative methods of financing and 
selling by Mr. F. S. Gedney, who is a 
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hampers the grazing of Utah sheep 
within their borders; that the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association be ask- 
ed to consider the suggestion of hold- 
ing its annual convention in Salt Lake 
at least every other year. 


Convention 


member of the board of directors of 
the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers. 

Mr.Ira T.Wight of the National Wool 
Exchange explained the methods of or- 
ganization and procedure which have 
been employed in Montana, Wyoming, 
and other states for the financing of 
wools through Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks. 

“Cooperation with the Railroads” 
was the subject of the enlightening 
and well delivered address of Mr. W. 
H. Gibson, who is president of the 
Idaho Public Utilities Commission. Mr. 
Gibson explained the work of the re- 
gional boards organized by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association, with special 
reference to the improvement in car 
service which has_ resulted through 
closer cooperation between shippers 
and carriers in attempting to antici- 
pate car requirements for seasonal 
movements and. making it possible to 
furnish necessary equipment at the 
time needed. 

The record of price changes in the 
lamb market in recent years was taken 
up by. Secretary Marshall of the Na- 
tional Association, who also discussed 
the various proposals that have been 
.put forward for obtaining greater 
price stability in the range shipping 
season. 

The convention closed with a ban- 
quet given by the Pendleton Commer- 
cial Association on Saturday evening. 
January 23. 


Wool Marketing 


The report of the wool marketing 
committee, as adopted by the conven- 
tion, was as follows: 


We recognize that the first step in the 
marketing of our wool is the growing and 
preparing of our clip. Growers should in- 
form themselves as to the grade, quality and 
shrinkage of their clips and use every effort 
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to improve by careful breeding and _ the 
proper handling. 


The marketing of our wool clip to the 
best advantage is of importance to us as 
individuals and to the industry as a whole. 


We therefore commend all efforts tending 
to the stabilization of markets and the real- 
ization of full value for our product whether 
it be through cooperative associations, such 
as the Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
Association of Portland, Boston and San 
Francisco, or by storing and sale through 
independent warehouses such as the West- 
ern Wool Warehouse Company of Portland 
or through the National Wool Exchange of 
Boston. The above recommended agencies 
all operate under government license. 

We further recognize that each grower 
must determine the method of selling to 
meet his individual requirements. 


Lamb Marketing 
The committee on lamb marketing 
suggested that lambing and feeding 
operations be so arranged as to avoid 
the congestion of markets that com- 
monly occurs in September and Oc- 
tober. It was recommended that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make a special 
study of lamb marketing and to report 

at the next annual meeting. 


Sheep Shearing 

It was recommended that the price 
for shearing in 1926 be maintained on 
the same basis as in 1925, 12% cents 
per head and board. 

Grazing on Government Lands 

The convention voted an expression 
of thanks and appreciation to _ the 
United States Senate Committee on 
Public Lands for the manner in which 
the recent hearings were conducted 
and particularly commended the valu- 
able work of Senator Robert N. Stan- 
field. The principles and purposes of 
the Stanfield grazing bill were en- 
dorsed. 

It was recommended that the forest 
service regulations regarding the bed- 
ding of sheep should be more pliable 
in order to apply to local conditions in 
which the method contemplated in 
present rules is not practical. 


Wild Horses 
Members of the association and 
other stock raisers were urged to co- 
operate with the Forest Service and 
other agencies in controlling wild 
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horses, and railroads were asked to 
grant special freight rates for the 
shipment of such stock to slaughtering 
plants. 
Taxation 

The repeal of the transient live 
stock tax law passed by the legislature 
in 1925, was called for. 

Transportation 

Railroad companies were commend- 
ed for their cooperation with shippers 
in establishing rates on range ship- 
ments and for good service. Members 
were urged to make early orders for 
cars for shipping sheep to ranges or to 
markets. 

The proposed increase of five per 
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cent in freight rates was objected to, 
and the consolidation of railway lines 
was favored. 

Approval was voted for the work of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit banks, 
the United States Geological Survey, 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and the work of Mr. O. M. 
Plummer of Portland in connection 
with “Truth in Meats.” 

Vice-Presidents for 1926 are: E. F. 
Johnson, Pilot Rock; Robert Thomp- 
son, Heppner; James Murtha, Condon. 
In addition to the president and vice- 
presidents, the executive committee 
includes Fred W. Falconer, A. E. Smith 
and C. E. Burgess. 


The Washington Convention 


Washington wool growers convened 
this year at Yakima, January 25 and 
26. The Washington convention must 
be attended to be appreciated fully. 
President Drumheller’s informal style 
of conducting the meetings puts every 
one at ease and encourages the fullest 
discussion and interchange of ideas. 
Washington sheepmen have _ strong 
convictions and ideas regarding or- 
ganization, marketing, and methods of 
producing lambs and wool. The state 
has only a little over half a million 
sheep, but they are handled very inten- 
sively and the gross and net profits per 
ewe are not exceeded in any other 
state. Sheep owners live largely in El- 
lensburg, Yakima, Prosser and a few 
other centers, all of which are con- 
nected by paved roads that facilitate 





getting together for convention or 
other purposes. There is not much 
feeding for market in Washington, but 
a very large proportion of the lambs 
shipped from the range go as killers. 
The business is fully co-ordinated with 
farming undertakings through the 
large use made by sheepmen in fall and 
winter of the alfalfa and stubble lands 
and through the hay feeding of the 
early lamb bands at various places in 
the valley. 

Secretary Sears drew from the staff 
of speakers at preceding conventions 
for President Hagenbarth, Mr. Walter 
Humphreys, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers at 
Boston, Mr. Wm. Barber of Rupert, 
Idaho, and Mr. A. C. Williams, member 
of the Federal Farm Loan, Board, 
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Washington, D. C. Mr. Hugh Sproat 
was also scheduled for a talk on lamb 
marketing, but was detained by illness 
and Secretary Marshall opened that 
subject, which was discussed at some 
length. 

Health conditions -in Washington 
flocks were discussed by Dr. J. C. Ex- 
line of the Federal Service, and State 
Veterinarian, Dr. Robert Prior. Dr. 
Exline gave a very encouraging report 
of conditions in neighboring states. Dr. 
Prior reported Washington as being 
considered free from disease and ex- 
plained the difficulties experienced in 
cleaning up the few outbreaks of last 
year. This difficulty was largely due 
to the fact that sales of small numbers 
of old ewes or gifts of bum lambs had 
been made from range bands to farm- 
ers. In one instance the band from 
which such sales were made was later 
found to be infected and extreme diffi- 
culty was met in locating and treating 
the small lots that had been disposed 
of. Dr. Prior urged that a complete 
report of the disposition of lambs or 
ewes taken from the bands should be 
forwarded to the state office. President 
Drumheller stated that it would be bet- 
ter policy usually to do away with bum 
lambs than to leave them in hands 
where their location would be difficult 
to trace and where they might act as 
harbors of infection after the larger 
bands had been cleaned up. 

Governor R. H. Hartley addressed 
the afternoon session of the first day, 
making a very spirited defense of his 
action in vetoing a large number of 
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bills passed by the recent session of 
the Washington legislature. The con- 
vention adjourned to escort the gov- 
ernor from the depot and a packed 
audience gave him close attention and 
a very cordial reception. 

The entertainment of visiting ladies 
was in the hands of the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the Washington Wool Growers 
Association. The Auxiliary also met 
during the convention and organized 
into a state organization, and were 
hostesses at a reception for Mrs. Hag- 
enbarth. 

Excellent menu and entertainment 
was provided at the annual banquet, 
which was presided over by the Hon. 
Duncan Dunne. Mr. Dunne is one of 
Washington’s foremost legislators and 
stock raisers, and is always called to 
preside when Washington stockmen 
get together for pleasure or business. 
Following the banquet, members of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary presented a play 
in a most artistic manner and received 
a hearty round of applause. 

Secretary Sears was kept in doors 
by an attack of influenza. The program 
had been thoroughly and carefully pre- 
pared and went off according to sched- 
ule under the direction of President 
Drumheller and with the assistance of 
Mr. Lawson, secretary of the Wash- 
ington State Fair. 


Other convention speakers included 
Mr. K. Wood of Chicago, Mr. Granger, 
forester for the sixth district, E. N. 
Kavanaugh, assistant district forester, 
and Glen A. Smith, assistant district 
forester of the first district. 

The old officers were re-elected. 
Resolutions adopted included a request 
to have the state of Washington in- 
cluded in the public domain section of 
the Stanfield grazing bill and approved 
in principle the provisions of the other 
titles of that bill; approved the work of 
the National Meat Board and of Mr. O. 
M. Plummer in connection with the 
movements to have meat sold accord- 
ing to grade; asked for a_ special 
freight rate on range horses shipped 
for slaughter; favored arrangements 
or legislation to prevent double taxa- 
tion by states or counties; expressed 
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J. F. SEARS, Secretary of the Washington 
Wool Growers Association 
appreciation of cooperation of rail- 
roads in getting sheep to summer 
ranges and eastern markets; favored 
the existing plan of controlling preda- 
tory animals through cooperation with 
state and federal agencies; favored 
truth-in-fabric legislation; favored 
further work of the National Associa- 
tion to promote consumption of lamb; 
and endorsed co-operative wool mar- 

keting. 





MIDWINTER MEETING OF THE 
ARIZONA ASSOCIATION 


The Arizona Wool Growers Associa- 
tion held its midwinter meeting on 
January 11 at Phoenix, Arizona, the 
regular convention usually being held 
the early part of July. The morning 
session, presided over by President A. 
A. Johns was devoted to talks, while 
the afternoon meeting was an execu- 
tive session, with the exception of the 
excellent address delivered by Mr. Fred 
H. Bixby, former president of the Am- 
erican National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. 

A interesting part of the session was 
the discussion of the Workmens’ Com- 
pensation Bill. Mr. H. B. Embach, 


former secretary of the Arizona As- 
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sociation, presented the legal opinion 
rendered by the firm of Ellinwood 
and Ross, which was to the effect that 
sheepmen are agricultural workers and 
not engaged in hazardous occupation 
and therefore do not come under the 
provisions of the bill. This opinion, 
however, has not yet been upheld by 
court decision as no test cases have 
been filed. 


A thorough consideration was given 
the bill prepared by the Department of 
Interior to regulate grazing on the 
public domain (S. B. 752). It was read 
paragraph by paragraph and certain 
changes were suggested in different 
parts; but at the conclusion of the en- 
tire reading, it was moved by Mr. Em- 
bach, seconded, and unanimously car- 
ried that the Arizona Wool Growers 
Association should not endorse the bill. 

The speakers included Mr. Frank C. 
W. Pooler, district forester for the 
third district, who spoke particularly 
in regard to the fencing of individual 
allotments in the Arizona forests and 
declared that the Chief Forester had 
agreed to allow as much as possible 
for that purpose; Mr. Vernon Vaughn, 
state land commissioner; Mr. H. R. 
Davison, director of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago, who 
is making a first hand study of produc- 
ers’ problems; Mr. W. T. Treleaven, 
general live stock agent of the Sante 
Fe; John B. Hazelton, editor of the 
Hereford Journal at Kansas City; Mr. 
Dave Hamer, Commission man from 
Kansas City; Dr. Schneider of the U. 
S. Bureau of Animal Industry, who in- 
formed the wool growers that scabies 
had been practically eliminated from 
Arizona; Mr. Clarence Owen of the 
Board of Supervisors of Navajo 
County; Mr. T. W. Tomlinson, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association; Mr. John T. Mur- 
phy, of the general! land office at Sante 
Fe, N. M.; and Mr. Wm. E. Hough, of 
the First National Bank of Los Ange- 
les, who urged sheepmen of Arizona 
to market their wool cooperatively. 

The resolutions discussed and adopt- 
ed at the afternoon meeting request- 
ed the Chief Forester to take steps to 
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the publication of articles 
written by members of the Forest Ser- 
vice that show ‘a bias and malicious at- 
tempt to create a wrong impression in 
the public mind in regard to sheep 
grazing on the national forests’; thank- 
ed Senators Ralph H. Cameron and 
Henry F. Ashurst for their interest and 
work on behalf of the sheep industry 
and especially in regard to the study 
made by the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands, of which Mr. Cameron 
is a member, of the question of regula- 
tion of the grazing use of the national 


prevent 
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forests and public domain and the waiv- 
ing of grazing fees for 1925 and part 
of 1926. Secretary Wm. M. Jardine of 
the Department of Agriculture was al- 
so thanked for his service in grant- 
ing the waiver of fees and likewise 
Representative Carl Hayden. 

At the meeting of the executive com- 
mittee held at close of the convention, 
it was decided to levy an assessment 
of one-half cent per head on sheep and 
a quarter cent per head on goats to 
provide funds for the association until 
its regular convention in July. 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


Melbourne, January 16, 1926. 


Seasonal conditions remain fairly 
promising over a large proportion of 
the northern half of the continent, fur- 
ther useful rains having been reported 
there since last writing, which should 
assure feed for some time to come. In 
the very nature of things some dis- 
tricts were served better than others, 
and some missed the storms entirely. 
Included in the latter are the sheep 
raising districts of western Queens- 
land and New South Wales, where the 
country is again more or less drouth 
gripped. However, as rain is about it 
is possible they may get the 
needed downpour before long. 


much 


Conditions in the south are not so 
favorable as in the north, though they 
might easily be worse. No rain worth 
speaking of has been recorded since 
mid-November, and water supplies for 
stock and domestic purposes are get- 
ting dangerously low in many parts. 
Fortunately the bulk of the country 
carries a fair body of dry feed, and 
stock are holding their own wonder- 
fully well. The uncertainty of the out- 
look is, however, forcing rather heavy 
realizations, which are tending to de- 
press values. Good grade fat crossbred 
wethers, carrying about two months’ 
wool, were selling at from $5.60 to $6, 
aged ewes to $3.85, prime woolly lambs 
to $5.50, and ordinary trade description 
fat bullocks, $70 a head in the Mel- 
bourne yards last week. Rates in Syd- 


ney, while irregular, were a_ shade 
higher on the average, due, no doubt, 
to the better seasonal prospects in 
New South Wales, and also, in the case 
of sheep, to the fact that skins carry 
more wool. 

The small marketings of lambs suit- 
able for freezing and a weak oversea 
demand are restricting operations in 
the lamb export trade. All the packing 
plants shut down for about a fortnight 
over Christmas, and though a few have 
since resumed killings, it is only inter- 
mittently. Shippers are apparently pay- 
ing up to 13 cents per pound, bare 
meat, for lightweights, but the figure 
may occasionally be a little higher. On 
the other hand, it is certainly lower for 
heavy grades. 

December clearances to all parts 
comprised 342,472 carcasses, which 
brings the total for the past six months 
up to 1,435,773 carcasses, compared 
with 1,032,184 for the corresponding 
period of 1924. As a fair quantity of 
lamb was in cold storage at the end 
of December, and allowing for what 
will be treated this and next month, it 
is possible another three to five hun- 
dred thousand carcasses will be ship- 
ped before the winter sets in. On this 
showing the total output for the 
1925-26 season promises to be between 
1,750,000 and 2,000,000 carcasses, com- 
pared with 1,200,000 in 1924-25. 


The mutton export trade has been 
quiet to date. Values for wethers in 
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the sale yards have usually been above 
export parity since the season opened 
(today they work out at fully 9% 
cents per pound, bare meat), and with 
plenty of lambs available until recently 
shippers were not tempted to specu- 
late. A certain number have been 
bought to fill contracts, etce., and a 
moderate number of cast for age ewes, 
which have been much cheaper and are 
now costing about 6 cents, have been 
lifted by exporters. Altogether 360,313 
carcasses of mutton had been shipped 
overseas by the end of December. It is 
possible further and heavier supplies of 
wethers, as well as ewes may be avail- 
able shortly if the feed position in the 
south does not improve. There is, how- 
ever, no prospect of exporters paying 
fancy prices. Frozen mutton is at pres- 
ent meeting with a dull demand on the 
other side of the world, a demand that 
is not likely to brighten much until the | 
next English summer stimulates con- 
sumption. 

Some idea of what is doing in this 
respect may be obtained from New 
Zealand, where the new export season 
has just started. The opening price in 
the north island for lightweight mut- 
ton, under fifty-six pounds, is from 10 
cents to 12% cents per pound, dressed 
weight, and heavier weights down to 
9% cents. From 7 cents to 9 cents is 
being offered for ewes. Twelve months 
ago the range in the north island was 
from 16 cents to 17 cents for light 
wethers, and about 15 cents for me- 
dium weights. The difference with 
lambs is quite as striking. After a little 
sparring for early supplies, the buying 
rate when last mail left had settled 
down to a range of from 17 cents to 
19 cents per pound, dressed weight, for 
first quality lightweights, and was 
around 16 cents for heavier grades and 
seconds. At the opening of last season 
26 cents and sometimes over that fig- 
ure was quite the rule for prime suck- 
ers. 

(N. B. It will be noted the Austral- 
ian quotations are on the basis of “bare 
meat,” i. e., the net cost after deduct- 
ing the value of skin and inside fat; 
while in New Zealand they are given 
on the “dressed weight” basis, that is, 
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inclusive of the value of the pelt, etc. 
The latter, in the case of a Down bred 
lamb, such as is most common in New 
Zealand, would probably approximate 
4 cents per pound and in sheep a little 
over 2 cents.) 


The past month has been a relatively 
quiet one in the wool trade in Aus- 
tralia. Owing to the intervention of 
holidays, auctions have only been held 
in a few centers, which makes the posi- 
tion rather difficult to gauge. The 1926 
series of sales was opened in Mel- 
bourne last week, when a good all 
around demand was manifested, values 
in most cases being on a level with clos- 
ing December rates. The principal ex- 
ceptions were an advance of five per 
cent in the best top-making sorts of 
Merinos, and a slight drop in lambs. 
This position has been maintained to 
date of writing. Sydney brokers, who 
started selling this week, report top- 
making fleeces and pieces on a par 
with December, but a drop of five per 
cent in good spinning wools. Why 
there should be a difference between 
the two centers is difficult to explain, 
but perhaps the matter will be clarified 
as sales progress. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the market at the present mo- 
ment is the steady demand. There has 
been no sensational bidding, but about 
95 per cent of the catalogues are being 
cleared without trouble. 


As regards stocks, the National 
Council of Wool Selling Brokers has 
issued a statement showing that the 
receipts into store of the current clip 
to December 31 were 1,955,485 bales. 
Of these 905,542 were sold by auction, 
and 20,967 shipped, leaving a balance 
of 1,028,976 in store on the date men- 
tioned. In addition to the foregoing 
just 500,000 bales of the 1924-25 clip 
were disposed of during the past six 
months, leaving 5,783 in store on De- 
cember 31. It is reliably estimated that 
75 per cent of the stocks unsold are 
Merino. 


A Sydney correspondent sends the 
following statistics relative to the De- 
cember realizations at that center, 
when a total of 71,741 bales were sold. 
Greasy wools comprised 69,168 bales of 
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an average weight of 316 pounds at an 
average price of 34 cents, while the 
2573 bales scoured averaged 244 
pounds, and brought 49 cents per 
pound. 





SAN JUAN COUNTY (NEW MEX- 
ICO) ORGANIZES 
a 

The members of the San Juan 
County (New Mexico) Wool Growers 
Association held a very successful ban- 
quet on January 16, at Aztec, New 
Mexico. While the event was social in 
character and included the families of 
the members and about fifty guests, it 
was also very educational. Several 
very instructive talks were given in re- 
gard to production costs, finances, 
range problems, and the necessity of 
keeping the ages of ewes well distri- 
buted. Ata short meeting held in the 
afternoon before the banquet, Mr. 
Temple Cornelius was elected presi- 
dent of the organization and Mr. 
Frank Ridenour, secretary. 





GOOD RESULTS FROM COYOTE 
POISONING 


The coyotes are very much on the 
decrease in this section of the country, 
as a result of the work of the Biologi- 
cal Survey. They have been poisoning 
this country for the last two years, 
and what they could not get with poi- 
son, they have trapped. We formerly 
had the bounty system, but I do not 
like it. Up until the Biological Survey 
took hold of the work, we had some 
terrible losses. I have had coyotes get 
into my bunch of young lambs and kill 
twenty of them in one night. I have 
been in the sheep business for fifteen 
years and have donated my share to 
the coyotes and have paid bounty men 
to work around my lambing camp, and 
still lost lambs. Then the Biological 
Survey came and placed a good string 
of poison stations and made a real coy- 
ote killing. There were a few wise 
ones left, with one foot gone and their 
teeth worn down, that would kill lambs 
every night, but the government trap- 
per got all of them. Some may ask how 
do you know they did? I know this 
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much: when they got about five of 
them, I stopped losing sheep, and in 
December there was a three-inch snow 
and I went over my range with a gov- 
ernment man and saw only one lone 
coyote track. Now, while the bounty 
men were working, I could see coyotes 
any time, and also see where they had 
been killing sheep. I say, let the Bio- 
logical Survey have the work, give 
them more money and put more men 
to work, and get rid of the seed stock. 
These fellows that want bounty so bad 
are usually looking out for themselves. 
I saw in the Great Divide, a letter 
from Mr. W. J. Laverty of Gannett, 
Idaho, written in answer to Mr. Hugh 
Sproat’s letter about the coyotes. Mr. 
Laverty says that he caught 2,000 coy- 
otes and never saw one that did not 
have nice long, white teeth. I think he 
must have been hunting coyotes when 
the bounty was on and only got the 
pups and left the old ones for seed. 1 
do not know how long coyotes keep 
their teeth nice and good in Idaho, but 
I do know that the government trap- 
pers have caught a number of them 
here in Montana and Wyoming that 
had their teeth worn down to the 
gums. They were the boys that learned 
how to kill sheep a long time ago. 
Now, if Mr. Laverty is in doubt about 
this, I think I could send him a few 
heads of coyotes that have been caught 
on my range by government trappers. 
Why can’t they get rid of coyotes 
the same as they did the gray wolves? 
A few years back there were a great 
many wolves in this country. They al- 
ways had the bounty on them, and still 
there were wolves until the Biological 
Survey got good, experienced men and 
put them to work and kept them on 
the job until the last wolf was taken. 
Now there is not a wolf in this coun- 
try, but at one time since I have been 
in the sheep business, they made some 
frightful killings in cattle and sheep. 
The Biological Survey got the seed and 
that was all there was to it. 
Give the Biological Survey more 
money and time and see the results. 
Ferd H. Hoffman. 
Alzada, Mont. 
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Annual Address of F. J. Hagenbarth, President of the 
National Wool Growers Association 


At the Sixty-first Annual Convention, Boise, Idaho, 


At the beginning of the year 1926 
we can safely make the observation 
that the wool growing industry has 
practically accomplished after-war and 
after-deflation stabilization. Although 
many of us are still shouldering a con- 
siderable proportion of debt following 
our experience in the past few years, 
forced liquidation is a thing of the past, 
decline in production has ceased, and 
upbuilding for the future has begun. 


During this process many familiar 
and prominent live stock men have dis- 
appeared and but few new ones have 
taken their place. However, many of 
the old “war horses” in the industry 
who have weathered the storm are still 
with us, showing, perhaps, a little more 
stoop in the shoulders and a few more 
gray hairs. One of the outstanding fa- 
vors which fortune has granted to 
those survivors is that they have learn- 
ed new lessons. The old happy-go- 
lucky days in the industry have gone 
forever. We have learned that economy 
and efficiency are the passwords to 
success, and that we can no longet 
depend on natural advantages and the 
unlimited natural resources that pri- 
marily were at our command. A per- 
manent era of high costs seems to have 
come to stay. This cost can only be 
overcome by increasing our output of 
wool and lambs, and this output must 
not only be greater in quantity, but of 
such quality as to command the high- 
est market prices. There are but few 
localities remaining where natural con- 
ditions are ultra-favorable. With the 
large investment which is now neces- 
sary, and the heavy expense of produc- 
tion which is entailed, range risks can 
no longer be taken. Capitalists and 
banks have learned the value of insur- 
ance through proper and efficient man- 
agement in our business. Only those 
whose personal equation measures 
above par and who have established 
business records which stand the test 
can secure credit accommodations. 


Increased Efficiency 

The last few years have developed 
a strong tendency toward efficiency in 
production along every line in our in- 
dustry. Inferior breeding stock has 
been discarded, and through better 
breeding and better selection, wool 
production per sheep is_ stead- 
ily increasing. We find a much 
larger increase of output of scoured 
wool from the average flock, which 
means a longer staple and a lighter 
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shrinkage. Lamb production is rapidly 


being reduced to a _ scientific basis; 
heavier lambs maturing at an earlier 
age have come strongly into evidence. 
Perhaps, aside from the necessity 
of larger returns from capital invested 
with which to meet higher production 
costs, the greatest single factor at 
work in the upbuilding of the industry 
has been the valuable lessons learned 
at the various ram sales and _ sheep 
shows, which have now become so 
common throughout the country. 
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About ten years ago when S. W. 
McClure, then Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association, conceived the idea 
of a National Ram _ Sale, little 
attention was paid by the average pro- 
ducer to the value of superior breeding 
of stock. During the past ten years 
remarkable progress has been made by 
and through this agency. The National 
sale held at Salt Lake City has ex- 
panded and grown, especially in qual- 
ity, until it is one of the outstanding 
sales of its kind in the world. In addi- 
tion, we find a continual growth of 
local sales, extending from Texas to 
Montana. These sales have developed 
quality breeding along the lines of 
wool and mutton production to such 
an extent that the chief seat of improv- 
ed breeding has been removed from 
the eastern and middle western states 
to the far West, so that today the 
West predominates, not only in quan- 
tity, but in the quality of all breeds. 

Great breeding institutions have been 
developed, as evidenced by the Bullards 
and Kimbles in California; Seelys 
and Candlands and Madsens in Utah; 
Kings ‘and Quealys in Wyoming; Gard- 
iner in Montana; Miller, Blastock and 
Laidlaw in Idaho. In fact the list 
might be indefinitely extended. Not 
only have its pre-eminent breeders 
learned the lesson of selection and 
blood, but the rank and file among 
producers have responded and rapidly 
absorbed the offerings of blooded stock 
selected from the best herds on the 
continent. 

F. R. Marshall, present Secretary 
of the National Association, is most 
ably carrying on and perfecting the 
work, and a large debt of gratitude is 
due him by the entire industry. 


Land and Range Costs 
The days of free range and cheap cost 
are definitely over. There are but a 
few isolated localities where such ad- 
vantages can be had and they are per- 
haps confined to sections of Arizona, 
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New Mexico, and on the winter desert 
ranges of Wyoming, Utah and Nevada, 
with a small area in Idaho. 

In order to carry on the wool grow- 
ing industry today, large land and 
water investment is necessary. As a 
rule, dollar for dollar, investment in 
live stock must be matched by invest- 
ment in land and range _ holdings. 
Coupled with this fact, there has been 
developed one of the evils of the busi- 
ness, which demands correction. Lands 
used purely for range purposes are 
taxed entirely too high. At the present 
time the productive value of these 
lands is forage only. It requires on an 
average of from eight to twelve acres 
per head of sheep per year, and from 
forty to sixty acres per cow per year. 
With an excessive valuation for taxa- 
tion purposes, the cost per capita to 
the range producer of cattle and sheep 
reaches unfair and uneconomic propor- 
tions. A united effort from various 
states interested should be made to- 
ward correcting this condition. 

In many localities, competition for 
what may be called “key ranges” has 
resulted in inflated values, which do 
not in any sense measure the true pro- 
ductive and commercial value of the 
land involved. This condition is an- 
other factor in developing unreason- 
ably high costs of production. It can 
only be guarded against by concerted 
action by stockmen to see that transfer 
and assessment figures do not exceed 
the value represented by the live stock 
carrying capacity of these permanent 
grazing lands. 


National Forests 


After many years of quiet on the 
national forests, marred only here and 
there by minor individual difficulties 
and misunderstandings, a major con- 
troversy was precipitated by the Bu- 
reua of Forestry through a proposal to 
commercialize the forage on forests 
and put the national government in the 
profiteering class. 

For twenty years past there has 
been a gradual betterment of relations 
between producers and forestry of- 
ficials. A world of good toward sta- 
bilizing range conditions for the in- 
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dustry has been accomplished through 
this agency. A ten year permit has 
been granted, which is a long step in 
advance. The socialistic theory of 
cutting down the limits of an old range 
right, in order to make a new range 
right for some one else has been large- 
ly abandoned. Scientific rotation and 
deferred grazing has resulted in a con- 
siderable increase of carrying capacity, 
and, as a whole, forest administration, 
except in isolated instances, has left 
little to be desired. 

However, beginning with the sub- 
mission of the Rachford report, the 
proposal arbitrarily to increase graz- 
ing fees at a time when live stock gen- 
erally was just beginning to emerge 
from a flood of adversity, deeply agi- 
tated the producer and up to date has 
resulted in a considerable amount of 
unnecessary crimination and recrim- 
ination on both sides of the contro- 
versy. 


Finally the outstanding fact has de- 
veloped that the question of fees to be 
charged was after all but a minor one 
and that really the main question is the 
statement of the government policy 
toward the status on these lands of 
stockmen whose entire operations as 
producers must always be dependent 
upon their use of the grazing on these 
lands, which grazing use, in no way is 
opposed to, but rather promotes the 
conservation of timber and water sup- 
plies. 


When the 
ating the 


original law _ cre- 
forests was_ passed, 
considerable opposition developed 
in the West and _ when _ finally 
passed there was no reference in it 
whatever to the forage and grazing 
of the forests, which had been used 
by the live stock men for many de- 
cades past. Under the law, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture was given full 
power of administration, under rules 
and regulations to be made by him. 
The Bureau of Forestry was created, 
and to it was given the function of 
administration. Although, as stated, in 
the main this administration has been 
satisfactory and is a monument to the 
organizing ability of the bureau, the 
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underlying fact remains that the pow- 
ers granted to the Bureau of Forestry 
are entirely too broad and do not con- 
tain even a modicum of safeguard or 
appeal for the users of the forests. The 
bureau combines within itself (con- 
trary to the scheme of American gov- 
ernment) legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers, with practically no 
right of appeal to any other than to 
the same bureau, which initiates the 
rules and regulations. Not only are 
large property interests involved, but in 
great measure the ultimate welfare of 
the western states wherein the forests 
are located. 

Secretary Hoover, in a recent state- 
ment in referring to bureaucratic gov- 
ernment, said that it was “Oppressive 
not only in theory but in fact,” and 
that where given broad powers “re- 
sulted in chaos.” He recommended that 
there be a differentiation between the 
various powers granted to such a bu- 
reau. In other words, that judicial, leg- 
islative, and executive powers each be 
something apart and separate from the 
other. 

Senator Borah of Idaho has like- 
wise expressed himself to the effect 
that bureaucratic government, in the- 
ory at least, was unconstitutional and 
that a proper right of appeal should 
be provided under such administration. 
The live stock man, therefore, is in 
good company when he objects to the 
present scheme of living and trying to 
build a future for himself and _ hie 
state under such a system which pre- 
cludes the great American constitu- 
tional privilege of having a voice, or at 
least a right of appeal, against any sys- 
tem which has in hand his “life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness.” 

During the discussions which have 
taken place there have developed ultra- 
radicals and ultra-conservatists. Both 
classes, it is true, are in a small minor- 
ity, but, unfortunately, in a position 
where they can make the most noise. 
The attitude of the Forestry Bureau 
has rather developed the idea that it 
is the owner, rather than the adminis- 
trator, of the forests. On the other 


hand, the aggressive minority among 
(Continued on Page 48.) 
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Proposed Federal Legislation on Grazing of Public Lands 


An Explanation of the Provisions of the Grazing Bill Before the United States Senate, Presented at 
the National Convention at Boise, Idaho 


By GEORGE K. BOWDEN, Attorney for the U. S. Senate Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 


At the commencement of his address 
Mr. Bowden outlined the history of 
legislation, concerning government 
lands, and reviewed a large number of 
measures that have been introduced in 
Congress, beginning in 1889, for the 
regulation of the use of unreserved 
and unappropriated public lands. None 
of these bills, he stated, had ever come 
to a vote in either branch of Congress. 

The various laws under which pro- 
vision was made for reservation of 
public lands for national forests and 
other purposes were discussed, along 
with court decisions sustaining the 
power of Congress to set aside public 
lands for any purpose and to authorize 
their administration by an executive 
department of the government. 

Before proceeding to explain the 
provisions of the bill that has been 
drafted by the committee and intro- 
duced by Senator Stanfield as Senate 
Bill 2584 (printed on page 38 of this 
issue), Mr. Bowden referred to the 
hearings held last year. 

A part of Mr. Bowden’s address, to- 
gether with some of the questions 


asked and his answers, follows: 

The Senate committee started out with 
the idea of finding out what the people want- 
ed, and then to try to draft an act according- 
ly. The committee has drafted a bill, which 
Senator Stanfield has introduced in the Sen- 
ate. The committee has drafted this bill as 
the result of a thorough study of the testi- 
mony that was presented this summer. The 
bill is comprehensive, it is long. I have heard 
some complaint as to its length. But if 
there was any admonition that was stressed 
before the committee more than any other, 
it was this: “Do not leave anything to reg- 
ulation. Put something info the law so that 
we will know what our rights are.” 

The policy of this bill is stated in Title 
I, which I wish to read to you, because you 
can better understand the bill if you hear the 
policy. 

‘It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress to promote a more complete de- 
velopment, protection, and utilization of the 
grazing facilities of the unreserved and un- 
appropriated public lands and the national 
forests, and to stabilize the range stock-rais- 
ing industry, by making provisions for de- 
finite and stabilized grants of grazing privi- 
leges and a coordinated and localized admin- 
istration of grazing thereon.” 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill includes provisions with regard 
to grazing on the public domain and also 


provisions with regard to grazing on the 
forests. These are treated separately in 
Title II and Title III respectively. But the 
committee joined them in one bill because it 
is proposed to establish a Board of Grazing 
Appeals, independent of either department, 
to hear and determine grazing disputes. It 
was thought economical to establish only one 
board in each state; and accordingly the 
public domain and the forests were put to- 
gether. Furthermore, the President’s Ag- 
ricultural Conference has recommended the 
joint treatment of this subject; the Presi- 
dent has recommended it in his message. 
If it is treated jointly, the bill will be con- 
sidered by the Public Lands Committee of 
both houses, and these committees in both 
houses are made up of western men who 
understand the situation. 

The state of Wyoming was excluded be- 
cause it was found there was a considerable 
amount of land which could still rightfully 
be taken under the 640-Acre Stock Raising 
Homestead Act, because the people of the 
state of Wyoming did not want it—and this 
was a referendum proposition—and because 
the people of that state were not in sym- 
pathy with the repeal of the 640-Acre Stock 
Raising Homestead Act. 


GRAZING DISTRICTS. 

The bill provides that no grazing district 
shall be established except on petition of a 
majority of the live stock raisers using the 
lands to be included within the district. We 
have heard some criticism because we have 
gone into rather detailed provisions as to 
those petitions. But the committee had 
firmly in mind this idea of local option, of 
not trying to force upon people something 
they do not want. Accordingly the require- 
ments are set out very fully. The Secretary, 
for example, may establish the district peti- 
tioned for, or substantially the district peti- 
tioned for After a district is established 
he cannot change it altogether by including 
or excluding lands. The petition must be 
sworn to by the users, must set forth the 
facts. Under this bill, if the users of a cer- 
tain range do not want that range included 
in the district, they do not have to have it 
included. 

After a district is established in any giv- 
en place, grazing privileges on that district 
shall not be granted until notice has been 
published in a paper, in each county in 
which the district is located, once a week 
for ten consecutive weeks, announcing the 
establishment of such district, telling the 
people where to put in their application for 
grazing privileges, and when grazing privi- 
leges will be awarded. A board is provided 
for to pass on these applications, to approve 
these contracts and to provide for the exe- 
cution of the contracts. Applications shall 
be filed with the register of the land office. 

I want to call attention to this provision 
of the bill. The committee selected the reg- 
ister for various reasons. All the data rela- 
tive to land is in the land office. If any one 
wants to find out anything about land, he 
goes to the land office. In establishing these 
grazing districts the committee thought it 
best to clear everything through the land 
office. The register is to act under the di- 
rection of the Secretary, but everything goes 
through the land office. There was one 


thing that impressed the committee very 
much this summer, and that was the desir- 
ability of getting away from uniform regu- 
lations applying to the entire country. It 
was thought it would be far better to have 
different regulations, as necessary, apply to 
given localities. By providing that the Sec- 
retary, through the register, shall make the 
regulations in a given locality, it would tend 
to bring about a localization of the adminis- 
tration which would be far more applicable 
to local conditions. 


GRAZING CONTRACTS. 


Getting back to the awarding of these 
contracts: All applications of those who 
want to use these lands go to the register, 
who makes the first allocation. Those allo- 
cations are sent out to the people who have 
applied. The applicants are notified that the 
Board of Grazing Appeals will meet and 
hear and determine their individual appli 
cations. The board is required to hear ev- 
eryone, required to consider the cases, and 
then to let the contracts. The decision of 
the board on the letting of these contracts is 
final. No appeal goes to the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

In letting contracts, preferences are pro- 
vided for. The first preference is to those 
who are using the lands included within 
the grazing district. The committee did not 
stop there, as former bills did, but it pro- 
vided in this bill that such preference shall 
be to the extent of the customary usage. 

The next preference is given to those 
who possess lands within the vicinity of the 
lands going into the grazing district. That 
preference is not measured by the Forest 
Service system of preference. The prefer- 
ence is to the extent of the grazing privi- 
leges needed for the efficient utilization of 
that land. Under the Forest Service, you 
must have commensurate property for your 
grazing privilege. This is the reverse; you 
are to have a preference for your grazing 
privilege commensurate with the property 
you own. The idea of the committee was to 
stabilize the use of this public domain, sta 
bilize it according to customary usage. And 
the committee provided for a judicial board 
to pass upon these range rights. 

Furthermore, in letting contracts it was 
provided that grazing contracts should be 


. let on an area basis. * * * 


TEN YEAR CONTRACTS. 


The bill provides for ten-year contracts. 
When grazing privileges are to be renewed, 
preference is to be given to the man who 
formerly held the grazing privilege on that 
land. 

With regard to fees, the committee did 
not resort to any formula. It did not resort 
to any formula because it did not seem 
that a formula could determine value. You 
never get anywhere if you resort to a for- 
mula. The committee said, in the first place, 
that the fees should be “moderate,” that 
they should be based upon economic value 
of the grazing privilege. That economic 
value means that if you get a certain amount 
of protection by having a range under con- 
trol, you ought to pay a moderate fee for 
that protection. 

The bill further provides that if there 
are adverse conditions with respect to the 
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live stock industry, if you are not getting 
feed on the range, the Secretary may waive 
the fee in whole or in part for each contract. 
The idea is to get down to the economic 
value, what it is worth to you, and, in do- 
ing so, to be “moderate,” because there are 
range equities here that must be taken into 
consideration. 

The bill further provides for improve- 
ments. Improvements may be erected, or 
maintained if they are already there. If a 
lease is terminated, a man is given a period 
of time to remove those improvements. If 
he does not remove those improvements, 
and they are given to another man for graz- 
ing, that other man shall not use the range 
for grazing until he has paid the value of 
those improvements. 


APPEAL TO BOARD. 

Whenever an executive officer proposes to 
terminate a contract, to reduce the area al- 
lotted to a man or to reduce the number 
of stock that man can run, or when he re- 
fuses to renew a contract upon expiration, 
that executive officer shall notify the 
grantee,—the stock raiser,—who shall have 
an appeal to the board. The board shall 
make findings of fact on that appeal and 
write a decision. The board is given pow- 
er to subpoena witnesses; the board is 
under duty to give every one concerned a 
hearing. An appeal may be taken by either 
party from the decision of the board, not on 
the approval of the contracts, but upon those 
matters I have just mentioned, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. But the Secretary 
of the Interior is bound by the findings of 
fact of the board, so far as a prima facie 
case is concerned. In other words, the 
findings of fact and the decision of the 
board are prima facie evidence of the truth 
of the facts therein stated, which really 
makes it a fact findings board. 


HOMESTEADS IN GRAZING DISTRICTS. 


QUESTION BY MR. BENSON. Does this 
proposed bill permit of any homestead en- 
tries on these leased lands during the ten- 
year period, or is it an honest-to-goodness 
lease for ten years that will not be brok- 
en by intervening homestead entries? 

MR. BOWDEN: This bill does not with- 
draw the lands from entry. It provides, how- 
ever, that the 640-Acre Stock Raising Home- 
stead Act shall not be effective within these 
lands. The recommendations this summer 
were clearly in favor of withdrawing this 
this land from entry. We are trying this 
land up in its users without making any limit 
on the time, considering the privilege of 
renewal. Clearly your equities run to the 
use of the land for grazing, so long as it 
is not needed for a higher purpose. But to 
say this land should be tied up for grazing, 
without putting a limitation on it, would be 
be bad policy. Furthermore, if there is a 
piece of agricultural land in the district, 
it ought to be put into cultivation. (Ap- 
plause.) So the committee cut out the type 
of homestead that provided for grazing use, 
but left in the type of homestead that pro- 
vided for agricultural use. 

MR. BENSON: May I ask one more ques- 
tion, then? When these lands are up for 
lease, don’t they know whether they are 
grazing lands or farm lands? If they are 
not grazing lands, why not exclude them 
from the beginning? Why let a dozen men 
fence in a block of range, which they will 
use cooperatively, and let some fellow come 
in and file a homestead claim on 160 acres? 

MR. BOWDEN: If you wait until you 
have classified all this land, you will have 
a situation similar to that which you have 
under the 640-Acre Stock Raising Home- 
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stead Act. The government moves slowly. 
They started to classify it, but things went 
so slowly that a bill was passed through 
Congress providing that if a person applied 
and the land was not classified in a year 
it would be considered land subject to leas- 
ing. If you wait for classificaton, you will 
never get these districts established. The 
Secretary is going to move slowly there. 

MR. F. S. GEDNEY (of Mountain Home, 
Idaho): Who fixes the fees on the public 
domain? 

MR. BOWDEN: The fee on the public do- 
main is fixed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

MR. GEDNEY: In the first instance is 
it fixed by the register, and then does it 
go through the board? 

MR. BOWDEN: The fee is fixed by the 
Secretary and transmitted to the register. 
The register is made the clearing house of 
this whole affair. Everything is to go 
through the land office. But he does it un- 
der the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

MR. GEDNEY: Does this board have 
ae to say about what the fees will 


MR. BOWDEN: I do not think the board 
will have anything to say as to what the 
fees will be. 

MR. GEDNEY: What.is the difference 
between the price fixed in the fee here and 
the value of the grass? 

MR. BOWDEN: As I stated—and this 
applies to the forests as well as to the public 
domain,—what the committee found the peo- 
ple out here in the western states wanted 
more than anything else was security of 
tenure. They wanted to have a range upon 
which they could get credit, they wanted 
to be sure they had a range. The committee 
put that uppermost. The committee could 
have come out and stated flatly that the 
government would charge no more for this 
land than the cost of administration. But 
the committee did not think that was a 
good policy. This proposition came up be- 
fore the committee, and one of the western 
senators said: “You are giving these people 
these lands; you are not charging them 
ing anything for it, and you are not making 
them pay taxes on it. You had better give 
the title to them outright, and make it sub- 
ject to taxes.” Some degree of moderation 
must be used. * * #* 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNS: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should first like to correct an im- 
pression. Down in Arizona we have the 
greatest admiration and regard for Mr. 
Bowden, but I would not like anyone to 
leave here with the impression that we in 
Arizona are in favor absolutely of Federal 
control of the public domain. We have had 
our forest troubles, which, I may state, have 
been settled in a very conciliatory way, I 
think, and with a great deal of progress. 
This public domain question is something 
new. I may state, personally, and for out 
association, that we are in favor of state 
control rather than Federal control. That 
is almost the unanimous consensus of opin- 
ion of the people in Arizona. But it appears 
we cannot have state control because, we 
are told, that is political. I have been read- 
ing this bill, and I am afraid that it is not 
exactly free from that very thing. 

Now, first of all, Mr. Bowden, do I under- 
stand that the enactment of this bill will re- 
peal, so far as these states are concerned, 
the 640-Acre Homestead Act? 

MR. BOWDEN: No, it will not, Mr. 
Johns. So far as the 640-Acre Homestead 
Act is concerned, the bill provides that, af- 
ter a grazing district is established, the pub- 
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lic lands within that grazing district shall 
not be subject to entry under the 640-Acre 
Homestead Act. Otherwise the law is kept 
in full force and effect. 


VICE PRESIDENT JOHNS: Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have intimated before, all that we 
really want down in our part of the country 
is to be let alone. But, inasmuch as we are 
not going to be let alone, we want to get the 
best out of this kettle of fish that we car; 
and we know Mr. Bowden is going to help 
us get it out. 


No,, with reference to the forma- 
tion of a grazing district, Mr. Bowden, will 
that be by the individual vote of a majority 
of the live stock raisers, or by a majority 
of the live stock? If it is to be by a majority 
of the live stock raisers, ten men with ten 
head of stock, representing only a hundred 
head of stock, will have a larger vote than 
five men with five thousand head each. 

MR. BOWDEN: That is a problem 
which was brought up at the American Na- 
tional Live Stock convention, and is a prob- 
lem, I am sure, upon which the committes 
wants to hear from you. As the bill is 
now, it is the majority of the live stock rais- 
ers, not the owners of a majority of the live 
stock using the lands. 

I may say, as regards improvements on 
the public domain itself, the government 
has never recognized title in the individual 
to those improvements. You all know that 
as well as Ido. You have no legal title. But 
this bill has tried to grant the land to the 
person who has improved it. 

The bill authorizes the users to fence this 
land. They can remove any of the improve- 
ments, including fences. In the provision 
regarding the next man paying for these 
improvements, it does not require him to 
pay for the fences if you leave them there. 
Do you think he ought to be required to pay 
for the fences? There was some question 
as to whether or not he ought to pay for the 
fences, whether the fences would be in the 
position he wanted them; and so it was de- 
cided that he would not be required to pay 
for the fences. 

(Mr. John W. Hart offered a criticism of 
Section 204 of the bill and suggested that it 
be so altered as to authorize the Secretary 
to make exchanges only for the purpose of 
receiving lands now in state ownership. 

Dr. S. W. McClure offered a motion to 
instruct the convention committee upon 
“Grazing Upon National Forests and Public 
Lands” to bring in a report “opposing the 
enactment of any bill which has for its pur- 
pose the regulation, or leasing, of the public 
domain.” After some discussion it was de- 
cided to leave the matter open for further 
discussion at the time the committee should 
present its report] 


FOREST GRAZING 


I think we can take up the provisions of 
this part of the bill (Title III 
and IV) better by considering the 
principles which the committee was try- 
ing to put into legislation. One of the great 
complaints the committee heard this summer 
was the fact that grazing was not recognized 
by law in any forest legislation. You have 
a law, with respect to the forests, providing 
for the leasing of lands for cottages, for sum- 
mer homes and for hotels; you have a law 
providing for the sale of timber; you have a 
law passed by Congress providing for the 
disposition of every resource on the forests, 
for every purpose you can think of except 
for grazing. There has been no act passed 
by Congress providing that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall promote the growth of for- 
age plants and the utilization thereof by 
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grazing. Recommendations came in that 
such enactment be made. 

The committee has included in its bill a 
declaration of policy relative to grazing on 
the forests. In addition to Section 1, which 
I have already read to you, wherein it is de- 
clared to be the policy of Congress to pro- 
mote and encourage grazing and to stabilize 
grazing grants, Section 302 provides: 

“In furtherance of the policy declared in 
Section 1 of this Act, the protection and de- 
velopment of uncultivated grasses and for- 
age plants in the national forests and the 
utilization of such grasses and plants for 
grazing purposes shall be considered as one 
of the purposes for which such forests are 
established and maintained.” 

Pursuant to that section it becomes the 
duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to pro- 
mote grazing in the forests where grazing 
can be permitted in the forests without in- 
jury to other resources. 


CONTRACTS FOR FOREST GRAZING. 


The next great complaint that seemed to 
come to us this summer was the fact that 
the relationship between the government 
and the users of the forests was-not on a 
business basis; that is, it was not contrac- 
tual. You had nothing definite, no estab- 
lished rights, nothing on which you could 
get into the courts. So the committee pro- 
vided in its bill that grazing on the forests 
should be let by contract and that the re- 
lation between the government and the per- 
mittee should be contractual. That gives a 
definite range or a definite grazing privilege 
for a definite tenure. It provides the condi- 
tions under which grazing is to be had. 
You have something on which you can get 
credit. You have a contract under which, 
according to the Tucker Act, you can go into 
the courts and sue the United States if you 
are not satisfied with the way it is handling 
your contract. 


LOCALIZING ADMINISTRATION. 


The committee found there was a great 
deal of complaint in regard to the attempt 
to run too many things from Washington. 
It was thought advisable to make the ad- 
ministration as localized as seemed to be 
feasible from an administrative standpoint; 
so the bill provides that the administration 
of grazing should be in the hands of the 
supervisor of the forest, who, under the di- 
rection of the Secretary, would administer 
grazing in his forest. Whatever rules or 
regulations have to be made relative to 
grazing are to be made for a particular for- 
est. In that way it was thought you would 
have regulations more applicable to local 
conditions than if you had some one in 
Washington making a set of general regula- 
tions for all forests. 

In providing for the regulation of graz- 
ing on the national forests, it was neces- 
sary to take into consideration the fact 
that there already was a grazing system, 
that there were permittees using these for- 
ests. In order to stabilize the live stock 
industry in the West, it was necessary to 
recognize that present use. So the commit- 
tee provided in its bill (Section 303) for 
a confirmation of the permits outstanding. 


PREFERENCE TO OLD USERS. 


In other words, any permit rights that 
exist under present permits are not to be 
destroyed, but are to be confirmed. If a 
man has an existing permit, he may change 
that permit into a contract provided for by 
this Act. The committee further provided 
for a continuation of the use of the forests 
by the present permittees. The bill pro- 
vides that, upon the expiration of a grazing 
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contract, or a permit, and upon the regrant- 
ing of the grazing privileges or rights con- 
tained therein, preference shall be given to 
the holder of the former permit. There is 
just one limitation on that; that is, for re- 
distribution purposes, if such are necessary, 
to take care of homesteaders settling in the 
vicinity of the forest, a permittee may be 
cut five per cent in any ten-year period, 
in order to give that homesteader grazing 
privileges. 

Right here I want to stop and say that 
the committee has not based this preference 
provision on the old forest preference. The 
committee has legalized the present permit 
number. There is no maximum limit; there 
is no economic herd idea. That is all done 
away with. Your preference goes to the ex- 
tent of your use, and is not limited for the 
purpose of redistributing to bring everybody 
up to a certain level and everybody down 
to a certain level, the socialist philosophy 
that seems to have permeated the Forest 
Service. 


The bill provides that grazing privileges 
in the forest must be granted by contract; 
that the supervisor shall grant those con- 
tracts. The bill further provides that all 
the conditions under which the grazing priv- 
ilege is to be exercised shall be stated in 
the contract. That makes those conditions 
contractual. Thus you know where you 
stand, and you have an appeal to the courts. 

The bill further provides that, as to these 
contracts, no provision shall be placed in 
them which gives the Forest Service during 
the term thereof power to reduce the per- 
mitted or granted number for redistribution 
purposes, and if there is to be any reduction 
at all for any purpose the extent of that re 
duction must be stated in the contract. 

The bill provides for the type of contract 
that is to be granted. If you will recall, yes- 
terday I stated that the bill provides for 
two types of contracts—a per capita-basis 
contract and an area-basis contract; one, a 
contract for a definite range; the other, a 
contract for a permitted number. 


INDIVIDUAL ALLOTMENTS. 

The committee has provided in its bill 
that area-basis contracts shall be granted 
except where there are more valuable re- 
sources in the forests than grazing, where 
such resources cannot be protected by the 
area-basis contract. In such cases a per 
capita-basis contract will be granted. Fur- 
thermore, if the grantee, the stock raiser, 
prefers a per capita-basis contract, he may 
have it. There is a great deal of land that 
is valuable only for grazing. There is no 
use of having on such land the type of 
regulations that prevail in a heavily tim- 
bered region. The committee has provided 
for that. You can have two different kinds 
of contracts. You do not need as many reg: 
ulations. * * * 

The bill provides that the supervisor 
may authorize the construction and main- 
tenance of range improvements. The gov- 
ernment can take over those improvements 
by compensating the man who owns or 
controls them in reducing his forest fee, or 
the ownership may stay in the permittee, or 
grantee under the contract. If, for any rea- 
son, he should be deprived of his allotment, 
then he shall have an opportunity to remove 
those improvements; if he does not remove 
them, no one shall have that range until he 
pays for those improvements. 

APPEALS BOARD. 

The bill provides for a board of three 
members for each state, appointed by the 
President. Those three members are to be 
paid their traveling expenses and are to be 
paid a per diem when they are working. 
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The idea of having a board for each state, 
instead of having a national board, was 
this: If you have a national board, a man 
who is using the forests is compelled to 
go to Washington to present his case. That 
always means expense. Is it worth it? An 
appeal a long way from home probably dis- 
courages appeals. Oft times, in such event, 
justice is defeated. So it was thought best 
to have a local board, a board which could 
be easily reached and a board familiar with 
local conditions. 


There was a question as to whether that 
board should be in the nature of an arbitra 
tion board. That is, should the Forest Ser- 
vice be represented and you stock men be 
represented, and should you arbitrate mat- 
ters? Apparently most of the witnesses in 
the West wanted a judicial review, an inde- 
pendent and unbiased review. Accordingly, 
the board was not made an arbitration 
board, in which the various parties were in- 
terested, but an independent board, to give 
an independent and judicial determination 
on these questions. To have an adminis 
trative review and still not clog up your 
administrative machinery, it is necessary to 
define what matters should go before the 
board and how they would go before the 
board. For example, a forest officer refuses 
to renew a contract; the grantee appeals; it 
comes up to the board, and the contract has 
already been let to some one else. There 
must be some definite procedure provided, it 
must be known when a man is going to ap 
peal and upon what he may appeal. 

The jurisdiction of the board on appeals 
relates to the changing, renewal, or cancel- 
lation of grazing contracts. If dissatisfied 
with the action of the officials the stockman 
can appeal to the board. The board shall 
give him a hearing. The board is given 
power to investigate. One member of the 
board can go out and hear the evidence. 
The board then shall make findings of fact 
and its decision in writing. If the find- 
ings of fact and the decision are made by 
one member, they shall not be effective un- 
til approved by the board. 

The decision of the board shall be final 
unless an appeal is taken by either party to 
the Secretary of Agriculture. If an appeal 
is taken, the findings of fact of the board 
shall be prima facie evidence of the truth 
of the facts therein stated. It puts a de- 
cided burden on anyone to try to upset the 
findings of the board. That is an adminis- 
trative decision. A grantee has a contract, 
he has contractual rights. If the adminis- 
trative decision is not to his liking, he can, 
of course, always go to the courts as long 
as he has a contract. 

That, gentlemen, in brief, constitutes the 


provisions of this bill relating to grazing on 


the forests. It provides for localization, a 
contractual basis, area allotments in gen- 
eral, improvements, definiteness of tenure, 
an administrative appeal and a judicial ap 
peal to the courts. 

There is one other matter I did not men- 
tion; that is, the matter of fees. As I stat- 
ed yesterday, the committee thought the 
question uppermost was the stabilization of 
the use of the range; and it was thought 
most advisable to dispose of that question 
before going too deeply into the matter of 
fees. But while that fight was going on, and 
to insure persons as to the fees to be paid, 
the committee provided in its bill ttrat until 
January 1, 1936, the fees charged in the 
forests should not exceed the fees charged in 
1924. The bill further provided that, when 
range conditions were such that there was 
a serious depletion of the forage, or when 
there were adverse conditions in any 
branch of the live stock industry, the Secre- 
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tary is authorized to waive the grazing fees 
to be paid. The bill further provided that 
fees after January 1, 1936, should be “mod- 
erate, with a liberal allowance for the re- 
strictions and burdens imposed upon the 
grantee for the protection of the resources 
of the forest.” Instead of adopting the 
“commercial value” of the grass, as sug- 
gested by the Forest Service, the commit- 
tee recommended that the fees be “moder- 
ate,” and that as regards the value of the 
forage there should be taken into consider- 
ation not the “commercial value” but the 
“economic value.” The bill would not in- 
crease the fees. 

VICE PRESIDENT JOHNS: Mr. Presi- 
dent, so far as Titles III, IV and V of this 
bill are concerned, Arizona is entirely satis- 
fied. We are working today practically un- 
der the provisions of this bill. Our forests 
are now being allotted and are now being 
fenced. 
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Of course, there naturally will be some 
dissatisfaction, but this bill is entirely in 
accord with our sentiment so far as the for- 
ests are concerned. It is so much better 
than anything we have today that, it seems 
to me, every stockman on the forest should 
be for the provisions of this bill in regard 
to the forests. I do not want anybody to 
construe that statement as meaning graz- 
ing on the public domain. We are not satis- 
fied with that part of it at all. But, so far 
as Titles III, IV and V of this bill are con- 
cerned, after a good deal of consideration, 
after all the senatorial and forest hearings 
we have had, both the cattlemen and the 
sheepmen of Arizona are entirely satisfied 
with this bill. 

MR. MANGER (of Montana): Mr. Pres- 
ident, I would like to know whether fhese 
permits or contracts are to be transferable, 
or if they become part and parcel of the 
range? 
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MR. BOWDEN: I am glad you brought 
up that question. I should have mentioned 
it before. There was a great deal of com- 
plaint this summer with reference to the 
ten per cent reduction upon the transfer of 
forest permits. The committee provides in 
its bill for the transfer or assignment of 
contracts in whole or in part. It is left up 
to the holders of the contract as to whether 
he wants to assign it with his property or 
his stock, or how he wants to assign it. It 
is assignable. Furthermore, upon the death 
of a permittee his grazing contract goes to 
the benefit of his estate. The average man 
probably could not sell dependent ranch 
property unless he passed over his grazing 
permit. On the other hand, if he didn’t 
have the property but had a grazing permit, 
what is he going to do? It was thought best 
to restrict it, but to let it go as a man 
thought it ought to go and according to 
economic lLnes. 


In the Senate of the United States 


January 16, 1926—Mr. Stanfield introduced the following bill which was read twice and referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 





A BILL 


To promote the development, protection, and utilization of graz- 
ing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the range stock-raising in- 
dustry, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assembled, 


Title I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Declaration of Policy. 


Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
promote a more complete development, protection, and utilization 
of the grazing facilities of the unreserved and unappropriated pub- 
lic lands and the national forests, and to stabilize the range stock- 
raising industry, by making provision for definite and stabilized 
grants of grazing privileges and a coordinated and localized ad- 
ministration of grazing thereon. 


Definitions 

Sec. 2. (a) When used in this Act— 

(1) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corpora- 
tion, or association. 

(2) The term “area-basis contract” means a contract which 
includes as basic provisions, the following (A) a grant to a grantee 
of the exclusive right to graze, within a specified area and for a 
definite period, such number and kinds of livestock in such manner 
and during such grazing season as he may determine; (B) pro- 


vision for the inspection of such area by a grazing officer; and_ 


(C) provision for termination of the contract. 
The term “per-capita-basis contract” means a contract 

which includes, as its basic provision a grant to a grantee, for a 
definite period, of either an exclusive right, or one in common with 
other grantees, to graze a —- number and kind of livestock 
within the district or a specified portion thereof, under the super- 
vision of a grazing officer. 

(4) The term “contract” means either an area-basis or per- 
capita-basis contract granted under authority of this Act. 

(5) The term “grantee” means the holder of any contract. 

(6) The term “livestock raiser” means any person who owns 
or posseses more than ten head of domestic livestock. 

(7) The term “Board” means a State Grazing Board provided 
for in Title IV. 

(8) The term “forest” means a national forest. 

(b) When used in Title II the term “Secretary” means Secre- 
pod of the Interior and in Title III means Secretary of Agri- 
culture. : 


TITLE II—GRAZING ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 
LANDS INCLUDED 


Sec. 201. The provisions of this title shall apply to unap- 
propriated, unreserved public lands of the United States, and to 


such other lands as may be included within the provisions of sec- 
tion 204, in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, and Utah. 


GRAZING DISTRICTS 

Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary may establish grazing dis‘ricts 
upon any lands, included within the provisions of section 201, 
which, in his opinion, are chiefly valuable for the grazing of live- 
stock, but only after a petition is filed as provided in section 203. 

(b) The Secretary may include in such district, such areas of 
surveyed and unsurveyed lands within the boundaries of any one 
land district as he determines may be conveniently administered 
as a unit, even if such areas are neither contiguous nor adjacent. 


PETITION FOR ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DISTRICT 


Sec. 203. (a) Petition for the establishment of any such grazing 
district shall be filed with the register of the land district in which 
the lands in the proposed district are situated. Any livestock 
raiser who has, in the year next prior, or in at least two of the 
three years next prior to the calendar year in which petition is 
signed, used public lands within the proposed grazing district for 
grazing purposes, shall be qualified to sign such petition. Such pe- 
tition shall be signed by a majority of the livestock raisers so 
qualified and shall contain— 

(1) A general description of the lands to be embraced within 
the proposed grazing district; 

(2) A statement by each petitioner that he is duly qualified 
to sign such petition; 

(3) A statement of the approximate number of livestock rais- 
ers who are qualified to sign such petition. 

(4) The postoffice address of each petitioner; and 

(5) A certificate under the seal of an officer duly qualified to 
make such certificate that such petition was duly subscribed and 
sworn to by each petitioner. 

(b) Such petition shall be accepted by the Secretary as prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated therein. If the Secretary finds 
that such petition has been signed by a majority of the total num- 
ber of livestock raisers qualified to sign such petition, he may 
establish such grazing district as petitioned for, or substantially 
as petitioned for, after such alteration by way of including or ex- 
cluding lands as he may deem advisable. 


ALTERATION OF GRAZING DISTRICTS 


Sec. 204. After any such grazing district is established the 

area embraced therein may be altered in any of the following 
ways: 
(1) The Secretary may add thereto any unappropriated, un- 
reserved, public lands, within the land district within which such 
grazing district is established, which in his opinion should be made 
a part of the grazing district. 

(2) The Secretary, subject to existing contract rights of aay 
grantee, may exclude from such grazing district any lands which 
he determines are no longer valuable for grazing purposes or have 
become more valuable for other purposes. 
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(3) The Secretary may exchange on behalf of the United 
States any unappropriated, unreserved, public lands (whether sur- 
veyed or unsurveyed) chiefly valuable for grazing purposes, for 
any lands in private or State ownership within the same land 
district and near any grazing district, and may add the lands so 
received to such grazing district. Any lands so received shall be 
of approximately equal area with and of not less value than the 
lands exchanged by the Secretary therefor. 

(4) The Secretary may, with the consent of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, add lands within a land district and now within the 
limits of any national forest to any grazing district within such 
land district, where grazing on such lands may be administered 
more economically or efficiently by reason of such action. Such 
lands must be more valuable for grazing than for the timber 
thereon, and such addition to the grazing district shall not operate 
to divest the Secretary of Agriculture of any jurisdiction over such 
lands except in respect of grazing thereon. 

(5) The Secretary may enter into cooperative agreements 
with any State or political subdivision thereof, or any person, in 
respect of the administration as a part of a grazing district, of 
lands owned by such State, subdivision, or person which are con- 
tiguous or adjacent to, and within the same land district as, any 
grazing district. 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF REGISTER. 


Sec. 205. (a) Under the direction of the Secretary the register 
of the land office in any land district in which a grazing district 
shall be established shall have charge of the administration of 
such grazing district, subject to the conditions and limitations pro- 
vided in this title. 

(b) He shall, from the date of the establishment of such 
grazing district, receive a salary of $ per annum in addi- 
tion to the compensation provided by law for such register, irre- 
spective of whether the total of such salary and compensation ex- 
ceeds the maximum compensation otherwise allowed him by law. 

(c) The register is authorized, under the direction of the 
Secretary— 

(1) To determine the grazing capacity of any area in a graz- 
ing district for the purpose of fixing, on a per capita or area basis, 
the grazing fees for the grazing privileges therein. 

(2) To make such inspections of the range within a grazing dis- 
trict and of the use of such range as are necessary in the protection 
of the range and the enforcement of contracts. 

(3) To make such rules and regulations, exercise such powers, 
and perform such duties, in respect of the grazing district as he 
deems necessary to effectuate the purposes of this title. 


NOTICE OF ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAZING DISTRICT 


Sec. 206. Immediately after the establishment of any grazing 
district, and before granting any contracts for grazing privileges, 
the register shall publish once a week for a period of ten consecu- 
tive weeks, in a newspaper of general circulation in each county 
in which the grazing dictrict or any part thereof is situated, a not- 
ice announcing the establishment of such district, describing the 
boundaries thereof in general terms, and requesting each person 
who desires to procure grazing privileges therein to file applica- 
tion with such register on or before the date specified in the notice, 
which shall be at least ninety days after the date of the first publica- 
tion of the notice. 


APPLICATION FOR GRAZING PRIVILEGES 

Sec. 207. An application for grazing privileges provided for in 
section 206 shall be subscribed and sworn to by the applicant and 
shall be filed in duplicate with the register. It shall contain: 

(1) The name of the applicant and the address to which any 
notice or letter, required by this Act to be mailed to the applicant, 
may be mailed. 

(2) A statement of the grazing privilege for which the applicant 
desires to procure a contract showing the number and kind of 
stock to be grazed and the location desired. 

(3) A statement of the number and kind of livestock owned 
by the applicant at the date of his application. 

(4) A brief history of his use, if any, for grazing of the lands 
in the grazing district in the five calendar years next preceding 
the year in which such district is established, which shall show: 

(a) The number and kind of livestock grazed in each year. 

(b) The location and extent of the lands on which such live 
stock were grazed. 

(c) The location and character of any improvements con- 
structed by applicant upon lands within the grazing district. 

(d) If he claims a preference under paragraph (b) of section 
208, a description of the lands possessed by him and in connection 
with which he desires to use grazing privileges in the grazing dis- 
trict. 

(5) Any additional facts which the applicant believes material 
to his application. 
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PREFERENCES 

Sec. 208. (a) In granting contracts to applicants for grazing 
privileges the register shall endeavor to grant such privileges to 
users of the range within the grazing district as will be as nearly 
identical in respect of location, extent of usage, and kind of stock, 
with the customary usage of such users, as is consistent with the 
efficient administration of such district. 

(b) As to applicants who have not been users of the lands with- 
in such district for grazing purposes the register shall, subject to the 
preference provided in paragraph (a) of this section, give prefer- 
ence in awarding grazing privileges to applicants who possess lands 
within the vicinity of the grazing district whch may be more eco- 
nomically utilized or developed if used in connection with grazing 
in the grazing district, over applicants not possessing such lands. 
The measure of this preference shall be the amount of grazing privi- 
leges necessary to the economic utilization and development of land 
possessed by the applicant. 

NOTICE OF ALLOCATION 


Sec. 209. The register shall promptly allocate and as soon as 
the register has allocated to the respective applicants the graz: 
ing privileges which, in his opinion, they are entitled to receive 
under this title, he shall send a notice to each applicant by regis- 
tered mail. The notice shall contain: 

(1) If the applicant is approved in whole or in part, a copy 
of the contract which the register proposes to submit to the board 
for its approval in respect of the grazing privileges allocated to 
the applicant. 

(2) If the application is rejected, a statement of the reason for 
rejection. 

(3) A statement that allocations of grazing privileges made by 
the register are subject to confirmation, rejection, or alteration by 
the board. 

(4) Information as to the date and place of meeting of the board 
to consider such allocations and that all applicants who object to 
the action of the register in respect of their application may appear 
before the board at such time and place and be heard as to the 
grounds of their objections. 

(5)Information that written protest may be filed in duplicate 
with the register at any time prior to such meeting of the board; 
that such officer will at once furnish one copy of such protest to 
the board; and that if such protest contains facts in addition to 
those set forth in the application it should be subscribed and sworn 
to by the applicant. 

FINAL DETERMINATION OF ALLOCATIONS 

Sec. 210. (a) The board shall fix, and advise the register of the 
place and date of its meeting to consider allocations for grazing 
privileges; shall hear any applicant and shall consider any written 
protest in respect of the action of the register upon any application 
for any such allocation; and shall then make a final determination 
in respect of such applications and such allocations. 

(b) Upon final determination by the board of the allocations of 
grazing privileges, it shall by registered mail notify all applicants 
who filed written objections, who appeared personally before the 
board, or who received allocations of grazing privileges, of its final 
action upon ‘their respective applications. Each contract as ap- 
proved or altered by the board shall then be submitted by the re- 
gister to the proper applicant, and shall be effective when signed 
by such applicant and by the register. 

CONTRACTS FOR ADDED LANDS 


Sec. 211. If, after the establishment of a district, grazing privi- 
leges in respect thereof are available either because lands have 
been added to such district under the provisions of section 204, or 
because of termination of a grazing contract, the register may grant 
a contract in respect of any such grazing privileges in the manner 
and subject to the terms and conditions provided in this title for 
granting contracts upon the establishment of any district. If he 
determines that in making any such grant the expense of publica- 
tion of the notice and the other procedure provided for in section 
206 is not warranted, he may, subject to the approval of the board, 
either publish such notice for such shorter period and in such news: 
paper as le may decide upon, or grant a contract irrespective of 
such section. 

CONTRACTS TO FIRST APPLICANT 

Sec. 212. In respect of any grazing privileges within a district 
for which no application is received within the period fixed for in 
a notice published, in respect of such district, as provided in sec- 
tion 206, the register, subject to the approval of the board, may 
thereafter grant a contract for any such grazing privileges to the 
first applicant. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 213. (a) All contracts shall be granted by the register, 
with the approval of the board; and for a term of ten years in all 
cases except where the determination of preferences or allotments 
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is pending, or where the land may be required for other than grazing 
purposes within the period of ten years; and in such cases contracts 
may be granted for a shorter term. 

(b) Area-basis-contracts shall be granted in all cases except 
where local conditions or customary usage make it more practic- 
able to grant per-capita-basis contracts. 

(c) Each contract shall provide that the grantee may surrender 
his contract and avoid further liability for fees thereunder by giv- 
ing written notice to the register of his intention so to do. The 
contract shall specify the time within which notice must be given, 
which shall not exceed one year. 

GRAZING FEES 


Sec. 214. (a) Under the direction of the Secretary the register 
shall determine and fix for each contract in respect of his dis- 
trict, the grazing fee to be paid. Such fee shall— 

(1) Be fixed, for an area-basis contract, on the basis of the area 
granted, and, for a per-capita-basis contract, on the basis of the 
number and kind of stock permitted to be grazed; 

(2) Be fixed, for the period of the contract, as a seasonal or an 
nual fee, payable annually on the date specified in the contract; 

(3) Be fixed with due regard to the economic value, seasonal 
or annual, of the grazing privilege and in no case shall exceed such 
value; and 

(4) Be moderate. 

(b) If the Secretary determines such action to be for the public 
interest by reason of— 

(1) Depletion or destruction of the range by drought or other 
cause beyond the control of the grantee; 

(2) Calamity or disease causing wholesale destruction of or in- 
jury to livestock; or 

(3) Adverse livestock market conditions causing general dis. 
tress in the stock-raising industry or any branch thereof— 
he may grant an extension of time for making payment of any such 
grazing fee under any contract, reduce the amount of any such pay- 
ment, or release or discharge the grantee from making any such 
payment. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 215. The grantee may, with the approval of the register, 
assign in whole or in part any contract. The register shall not 
withhold his approval except for good cause. 

Upon the death of the holder of any contract all rights under such 
contract shall inure to the benefit (1) of his devisee if he leaves a 
will, or (2) of his estate if he dies intestate. 


APPEALS TO BOARD 

Sec. 216. (a) When the register, without the consent of the 
grantee, determines— 

(1) To alter the grazing privileges of any grantee by reducing 
the permitted number or by changing the permitted kind of live- 
stock or the area which has been allotted to him for grazing; 

(2) To terminate any contract before the expiration thereof; 
or 

(3) To refuse to regrant to any person grazing privileges in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 217— 
he shall notify the grantee of such determination by registered let- 
ter. The letter shall contain a statement of the determination, the 
reasons thereof, and the right of the grantee to appeal to the board. 

(b) The grantee may file with the register an appeal to the 
board within sixty days from the date of mailing of the registered 
letter. If he files such appeal within such time, the register shall 
suspend action pending the determination of the appeal. If he does 
not file such appeal within such time, the register shall execute 
his determination. 

(c) The register shall record the filing of such appeal and shall 
transmit it to the board without delay. 


RENEWAL OF CONTRACT 


Sec. 217. (a) A grantee who has complied with the terms of 
his contract shall, on the expiration thereof, be entitled to preference 
in the regranting of the grazing privileges included in such con- 
tract. 

(b) Subject to such change in the amount fixed for grazing 
fees, and to such other alterations in terms and conditions as the 
register deems necessary for administrative purposes or for land 
settlement, the register shall endeavor in regranting any graz- 
ing privileges to promote the policy of section 1 of this Act by al- 
lowing the grantee to retain the grazing privileges included within 
his former contract. 

IMPROVEMENTS 


Sec. 218. (a) Under the direction of the Secretary the register 
may authorize a grantee to construct or maintain upon any area 
included within the provisions of his contract any fence, building, 
corral, reservoir, well, or other range improvement for the exer- 
cise of the grazing privileges of the grantee within such area. 

(b) The grantee shall be given sixty days, from the date of 
termination of his contract for any cause, to remove, from the area 
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included within the provisions of his contract, any fence, building, 
corral, reservoir, or other removable range improvement owned or 
controlled by him. 

(c) If any such improvement, the construction of maintenance 
of which has been authorized by the register, remains on the iand 
no contract to another person in respect of grazing privileges for 
such land shall be granted until such person has paid to the person, 
entitled thereto the value of all such improvements, except fences, 
as determined by the register. 

PENALTIES 

Sec. 219. (a) After contracts have been granted in respect of a 
grazing district it shall be unlawful for any person to use any part 
of the area included within the terms of any such contract for the 
grazing of livestock thereon, except under authority of such con- 
tract. 

(b) Any person who violates the provisions of subdivision (a) 
of this section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor 
more than $500, or by imprisonment for not less than thirty days 
nor more than one year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 


TITLE III—GRAZING WITHIN NATIONAL FORESTS 
LANDS INCLUDED 


Sec. 301. The provisions of this title shall apply (1) to any na- 
-tional forest or part thereof and (2) to such lands included within 
the terms of any cooperative agreement entered into under section 
304, included within one or more of the following States: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSES 


Sec. 302. In furtherance of the policy declared in section 1 
of this Act, the protection and development of uncultivated grasses 
and forage plants in the national forests and the utilization of such 
grasses and plants for grazing purposes shall be considered as one 
of the purposes for which such forests are established and main- 


tained. 
EXISTING PERMITS 


Sec. 303. Permits for grazing privileges within any forest, grant- 
ed by the authority of the Secretary, in effect on the date of the 
enactment of this Act shall continue in full force and effect ac- 
cording to the terms and conditions of such permits, but any per- 
mittee under any such permit may apply for and receive in lieu of 
such permit a contract made pursuant to the provisions of this title. 

COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 304. The Secretary may enter into cooperative agreements 
with any State or political subdivision thereof, or any person, 
in respect of the administration of grazing, in connection with any 
forest, of lands owned by such state, subdivision, or person which 
are contiguous or adjacent to a forest. 

SUPERVISOR FOR FOREST 

Sec. 305. The Secretary shall designate for each forest an em- 
ployee of the Forest Service to be known as supervisor, who shall 
execute, under the direction of the Secretary, the provisions of 
this title, and enforce the regulations and contracts made and per- 
mits continued thereunder, within the national forest for which 
he is designated. : 

POWERS AND DUTIES OF SUPERVISO 

Sec. 306. Under the direction of the Secretary, the supervisor 
is authorized— 

(1) To determine what areas in the forest shall be used for graz- 
ing purposes, and in respect of each such area, the grazing cap- 
acity, the grazing season, and the kind of livestock to be grazed 
thereon; 

(2) To grant contracts for grazing privileges within the forest; 

(3) To insert in any contract granted by him such terms and 
conditions as he deems necessary for the adequate protection of any 
resource of the forest; 

(4) To make such inspection of the range and the use there- 
of as he deems necesary for the protection of any resource of the 
forest, the control of grazing thereon, and the enforcement of the 
contracts and permits for grazing privileges; 

(5) To enforce in respect of any grantee of a contract or holder 
of a permit the terms and conditions of such contract or permit, 
Pm Act, and /or any regulation made under authority of this 

ct; 

(6) To make such regulations, exercise such powers, and per 
form such duties in respect of grazing as he deems necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this title; and 

(7) To execute the final decisions on all appeals as provided 
in this Act. 


PREFERENCES 


Sec. 307. (a) In granting contracts for grazing privileges the 
supervisor (1) as to grazing privileges included within grants: in 
effect at or immediately prior to the time for regranting such privi- 
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leges, shall, except as provided in paragraph (b) of this section, 
give to the grantee of such privileges a preference to the full ex: 
tent of such privileges (measured by the area of land used or by the 
number and kind of stock grazed), or if less than the full amount 
of such privileges is granted then to such reduced amount; and (2) 
as to grazing privileges not covered by such grants, shall give to ap- 
plicants who own lands in the vicinity of the forest a preference, 
to the extent of the grazing privileges necessary for the economic 
utilization and development of such lands, over applicants who 
do not own any such lands. 

(b) The supervisor is authorized, where it is necesary in af- 
fording grazing privileges needed by homesteaders occupying home- 
steads in the vicinity of the forest, to reduce the grazing preference 
provided in clause (1) of paragraph (a) of this section by not more 
than 5 per centum thereof in any 10-year period. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS OF CONTRACTS 

Sec. 308. (a) Except as provided in section 315, no grazing 
privileges within forests shall be granted or permitted, after the en- 
actment of this Act, except by contract granted or permit contin- 
ued in accordance with the provisions of this title. 

(b) A contract for grazing privileges shall— 

(1) Be an area-basis contract unless— 

(A) The supervisor determines that such form of contract will 
not afford adequate protection to other and more valuable resources 
of the lands involved; 

(B) The prospective grantee objects to such form of contract; 
or 

(C) The adminstration of the grazing privileges makes such 
form impracticable. 

(2) Be a per capita basis contract in all cases where an area: 
basis contract is not required by subdivision (1) of this paragraph. 

(3) Be for 10 years unless the adequate protection of more 
important public interests in any forest or portion thereof requires 
a shorter period for any contract. 

(4) Provide that the grantee may surrender his contract and 
avoid further liability for fees thereunder by giving written notice 
to the supervisor of his intention so to do. The contract shall 
specify the length of the notice required, which shall not exceed 
one year. 

GRAZING FEES 


Sec. 309. (a). Under the direction of the Secretary, the super- 
visor shall determine and fix for each grant of grazing privileges, 
in respect of his forest, the grazing fee to be paid. Prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1936, such fees within any forest shall not exceed the rate 
for the same or similar grazing privileges, whether based on an 
area or on a per capita basis, of the fees in effect within such for- 
est for the calendar year 1924. In making any change from a per 
capita basis to an area-basis contract or from an area-basis to a per 
capita basis contract, the new rate shall bear the same relation 
to the new privilege granted as the prior rate bore to the prior 
privilege. After January 1, 1936, the fees shall— 

(1) Be fixed, for an area-basis contract, on the basis of the area 
granted, and, for a per capita basis contract, on the basis of the 
number and kind of stock permitted to be grazed; 

(2) Be payable on the date fixed by the Secretary; 

(3) Be fixed with due regard to the economic value, seasonal or 
annual, of the grazing privileges and in no case shall exceed such 
value; 

(4) Be moderate, with a liberal allowance for the restrictions 
and burdens imposed upon the grantee for the protection of the re 
sources of the forest. 

(b) If the Secretary determines such action to be for the public 
interest, by reason of— 

{1) Depletion or destruction of forage by drought or other cause 
beyond the control of the grantee; 

(2) Calamity or disease causing wholesale destruction of or 
injury to livestock, or; 

(3) Adverse livestock market conditions causing general dis- 
tress in the stock-raising industry or any branch thereof, he may— 
grant an extension of time for making payment of any such graz- 
ing fee (under any contract or permit); reduce the amount of any 
such payment; or, release or discharge the grantee or permittee 
from making any such payment. 

ASSIGNMENT OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 310. The grantee may, with the approval of the super- 
visor, assign in whole or in part any contract. The supervisor shall 
not withhold his approval except for good cause. Upon the death 
of the holder of any contract all rights under such contract shall 
inure to the benefit (1) of his devisee if he leaves a will, or (2) 
of his estate if he dies intestate. 

REDUCTIONS ON GRAZING PRIVILEGES 


Sec. 311. (a) The amount of reduction in grazing privileges that 
may be made for any purpose under any contract during the term 
thereof shall be stated in the contract, and no reduction in excess 
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of such amount shall be made without the consent of the grantee. 
(b) No reduction in the amount of grazing privileges granted 
by any contract shall be made during the term thereof for the pur- 
poses of redistributing or allotting to another person any portion 
of such grazing privilege. 
IMPROVEMENTS 


Sec. 312. (a) Ten per centum of the receipts from grazing on 
the forest during each fiscal year, including the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, shall be available at the end thereof for expenditure 
by the Secretary, within the State from which such receipts are 
derived, for the construction and maintenance of range improve- 
ments, the eradication of poisonous plants, predatory animals, and 
rodents. 

(b) Under the direction of the Secretary the supervisor may 
authorize a grantee to construct and for maintain and utilize upon 
any area included within the provisions of his contract any fence, 
building, corral, reservoir, well, or other range improvement for 
the exercise of the grazing privileges of the grantee within such 
area. In respect of such improvements the supervisor is authorized 
to enter into agreements with the grantee whereby the improve- 
ments become the property of the United States and the grazing 
fees of the grantee are reduced to recompense him for the value 
of such improvements. 

(c) The grantee shall be given 60 days from the date of term- 
ination of his contract for any cause to remove from the area includ- 
ed within the provisions of his contract any fence, building, corral, 
reservoir, or other removable range improvement owned or con- 
trolled by him. 

(d) If any such improvement, the construction or maintenance 
of which has been authorized by the supervisor, remains on the 
land, no contract to another person in respect of grazing privileges 
for such land shall be granted until such person has paid to the 
person entitled thereto the value of all such improvements, ex- 
cept fences, as determined by the Secretary. 

APPEALS TO BOARD 

Sec. 313. (a) When the supervisor, without the consent of the 
grantee or permittee, determines— 

(1) To alter the grazing privileges of any grantee or permittee 
by reducing the permitted number or by changing the permitted 
kind of livestock or the area which has been allotted to him for 
grazing; 

(2) To terminate any contract or permit before the expiration 
thereof; or 

(3) To refuse to regrant to any person grazing privileges in ac- 
cordance with the provision of section 307— 
he shall notify the grantee or permittee of such determination by 
registered letter. The letter shall contain a statemnt of the de- 
termination, the reasons therefor, and the right of the grantee or 
permittee to appeal to the board. 

(b) The grantee or permittee may file with the supervisor an 
appeal to the board within sixty days from the date of mailing of 
the registered letter. If he files such appeal within such time, 
the supervisor shall suspend action pending the determination of 
the appeal. If he does not file such appeal within such time, the 
supervisor shall execute his determination. 

(c) The supervisor shall record the filing of such appeal and 
shall transmit it to the board without delay. 

IMPOUNDING 

Sec. 314. The supervisor is authorized to impound domestic 
livestock found grazing in trespass in a forest, and, after due notice 
by publication for not less than 20 days in a newspaper of general 
circulation in the locality where the stock is impounded, to sell 
such stock at public sale, unless before such sale the owner esta- 
blishes his ownership and pays for all damages caused by the tres- 
pass of the stock, and’costs of impounding, caring for the stock, 
removing them from the forest, and advertising them for sale. The 
payment of such damages, and costs shall not release the owner of 
unpermitted stock from the provisions of section 56 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States,” approved March 4, 1909. The money derived from 
any such payment by the owner shall be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States. In the event of sale as provided in this sec- 
tion, the proceeds in an amount sufficient to compensate the United 
States for the damages and costs herein mentioned shall be paid 
into the Treasury and the remainder, if any, refunded to the owner 
of the stock, if claimed within one year from date of sale. This sec- 
tion does not authorize the impounding of any stock unless the 
presence of such stock within the forest would under similar cir- 
cumstances have constituted a trespass if the stock had been taken 


into custody upon private lands in the same State in which such 
forest area is located, 


STOCK DRIVEWAYS 


Sec. 315. The Secretary is authorized to establish and maintain 
in the forests stock driveways, and to regulate the use thereof, in- 
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cluding the authority to charge a fee for such use or to permit the 
free use thereof. The Secretary is authorized to permit grazing free 
of charge in the forests, to prospectors, settlers, campers, travelers, 
and to persons using the national forests in connection with timber 
sales or other permitted operations. 


TITLE IV.—STATE GRAZING BOARDS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 401. There is hereby established for each of the States 
specified in either section 201 or 301 of this Act, a board to be 
known as a State Grazing Board. 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 


Sec. 402. (a) A board shall be composed of three members 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, solely on the grounds of fitness to perform the duties of 
the office. Members of a board may be removed by the President, 
after notice and opportunity for public hearing, for inefficiency, ne- 
glect of duty, or malfeasance in office, but for no other cause. 

(b) The terms of office of the members first taking office after 
the enactment of this Act shall expire, as designated by the Presi- 
dent, one at the end of the second year, one at the end of the third 
year, and one at the end of the fourth year after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. The terms of office of all successors shall ex- 
pire three years after the expiration of the terms for which their 
predecessors were appointed; but any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed only for the unexpired 
term of his predecessor. Any member in office at the expiration 
of the term for which he was appointed may continue in office until 
his successor takes office. 

(c) Each member of a board shall be a resident of the State 
in which such board is established and shall have practical knowl- 
edge of the range livestock industry. 

(d) Each member shall receive no salary for his services, but 
shall receive a per diem compensation of }..................... for attending 
meetings and otherwise executing the functions of the board. In 
addition, each member shall receive actual and necessary traveling 
and subsistence expenses while away from his official residence 
in the performance of duties required by this Act. 


MEETINGS 


Sec. 403. (a) Each board shall at least annually elect a 
member to act as chairman. 

(b) Each board shall meet upon the call of the chairman 
or a majority of its members, and the board or a member desig- 
nated by the chairman for the purpose may hear, investigate, and 
decide appeals at any place within the State. 

(c) The times and places of the meetings of each board and 
of any member shall be prescribed by the chairman with a view 
to allowing reasonable opportunity to any person entitled thereto 
to appear at any such meeting with as little inconvenience and 
expense to such person as is practicable. 

Sec. 404 (a) Vacancies in a board shall not impair the powers 
of the remaining members to execute the functions of the board, 
and a majority of the members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of the business of the board. 

(b) The chairman may at any time designate a member of 
the board to hear, investigate, and decide any matter before the 
board; but the action taken by such membes, including any de- 
cision and findings of fact, shall not become the action, decision, 
or findings of the board until and as reviewed by the board. 


APPEALS TO THE BOARD. 


Sec. 405. (a) A board shall have jurisdiction to hear and de- 
termine only such appeals as are made to it in accordance with 
Title II or III of this Act and as relate to grazing privileges upon 
lands of the State for which such boards was established. 

(b) Opportunity to be heard upon any such appeal and no- 
tice thereof shall be given by a board to any party entitled thereto. 
The hearings of a board shall be public and proceedings before 
the board shall be conducted in accordance with such rules of 
evidence and procedure as the board may prescribe. 

(c) A board shall in each case make a report in writing of 
its findings of fact, its decision, or any other action taken upon 
such a case. A copy of its report shall be made of record by it and 
a copy shall be furnished to each party to the appeal; except that 
the board may omit the making of findings of fact if the appeal 
is dismissed by the board on its own motion or on the motion of any 
party to the appeal. 

(d) Where appeal is taken from a decision of a board, as here- 
inafter provided, a copy of such report shall be submitted by -the 
board to the Secretary to whom the appeal is taken. 

Sec. 406. (a) Any member of a board may administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and require, by subpoena ordered by the board 
or a member, thereof, and signed by a member (1) the attendance 
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and testimony of witnesses and the production of books, papers, doc- 
uments, correspondence, and other evidence from any place within 
the United States at any designated place of hearing, (2) the tak- 
ing of a deposition before any designated individual competent to 
administer oaths, (3) the answer in writing under oath to any 
question of fact submitted by the board or a member. In case of 
a deposition, the testimony shall be reduced to writing by the in- 
dividual taking the deposition or under his direction and shall then 
be subscribed to by the deponent. 

(b) In case of failure to comply with any such subpoena or 
make any such written answer, or in case of the contumacy of any 
witness before a board or any member thereof, the board may 
invoke the aid of any court of competent jurisdiction having the 
power of a United States district court. The court may thereupon 
order the witness to comply with the requirements of such subpoena, 
to give evidence touching the matter in question, or to make answer 
in writing under oath. Any failure to obey the order may be pun- 
ished by the court as a contempt thereof. 

,(c) Any witness summoned or whose deposition is taken un- 
der this section, shall receive the same fees and mileage as wit- 
nesses in courts of the United States. Such fees and mileage and 
the expenses of taking any such deposition shall be paid as follows: 

(1) In the case of witnesses for the board or a member there- 
of, such payments shall be allowed and paid upon presentation of 
an itemized voucher therefor signed by the chairman. 

(2) In case of any other witnesses, such payments shall be 
made, subject to rules prescribed by the board, by the party at 
whose instance the witness appears or the deposition is taken. 


APPEALS FROM THE BOARD 


Sec. 407. (a) An appeal from a decision of the board ren 
dered upon an appeal made to the board under Title II may be had 
to the Secretary of the Interior, and under Title III, to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The Secretary to whom such appeal is had 
may affirm, reverse, or modify such decision or remand the pro- 
ceeding to the board for such action as such Secretary may direct. 

(b) The action of the board under authority of Title II in <e- 
spect of the approval of any contract shall be final and no appeal 
shall be had. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall each by regulation prescribe the rules of evidence 
ann procedure in respect of an appeal to him from a decision cf 
the board. 

(d) In any such appeal the findings of fact of the board, as 
set forth in the report of the board in such ‘case, shall be prima 
facie evidence of the correctness of the facts so set forth. 

Sec. 408. When a decision of the board has become final the 
board shall take such action as it deems necessary to execute such 
decision, and for such purpose it may direct the proper grazing offi- 
cer, and it shall be the duty of such grazing officer so directed, to 
execute such decision. 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
LAWS APPLICABLE 


Sec. 501. Any person may under any law in respect of public 
lands, other than this Act, acquire right, title, or interest in any 
land within any grazing district or forest to the same extent and in 
the same manner after the enactment of this Act as before except 
that the Act entitled “An Act to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads, and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1916, as 
amended, shall not be applicable to any lands within a grazing dis- 
trict. 

SUPPLIES AND ASSISTANCE FOR BOARD 


Sec. 502. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall furnish each board with such clerical assistance, 
“quarters, stationery, furniture, office equipment, and other supplies 
as are necessary for the efficient execution of the functions vested 
in such board by this Act. 

Sec. 503. (a) The Secretary of the Interior may for the pur- 
poses of Title II and the Secretary of Agriculture may for the pur- 
poses of Title III or for the execution of the functions of the boards 
under Title IV, (1) in accordance with the civil service laws, ap- 
point such employes, and in accordance with the Classification Act 
of 1923, fix the compensation, and (2) make such expenditures (in 
cluding expenditures for personal services and rent at the seat of 
government and elsewhere, and for law books, books of reference, 
periodicals, and for printing and binding) as may be necessary ef- 
ficiently to execute the provisions of each such title. 

(b) All expenditures of the Secretary of Agriculture on behalf 
of a board shall be allowed and paid upon presentation of item- 
ized vouchers therefor signed. by the chairman of the board and 
approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 504. This Act may be cited as the Grazing Act of 1926. 
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BOSTON STOCKS OF WOOL 


The following report of wools on 
hand in the Boston market on January 
5, 1926, was published by the Stock 
Taking Committee of the Boston Wool 
Trade Association: 


Wool Statistics 
The stock of unsold wool, tops and 
noils, in the Boston market, on hand 
January 5, 1926, as computed by Cooley 
& Marvin, accountants for the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, was as fol- 


lows: 

Domestic: Gross Pounds 
Territory (in grease) .................. 15,651,034 
California (in grease) .................. 1,044,444 
Texas (iw seeade) 2.22...2004...2.55 1,742,524 


Fleeces (grown east of the Mis 
sissippi River, but including 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri 6,061,063 


Pulled (in grease), --....-:..--.....-- 1,580,424 
BI cc ose cues gncclto-cinttensstueeer 5,100,772 
WD & eee ees... d oe sas 2,193,051 
WN i Sg onan ncn aptanianks ines 1,069,088 

Total: dowiestie <c..2.ccccceccccsi 34,442,400 
Foreign in Bond: 
Australian (in grease) ~................. 3,636,018 
New Zealand (in grease) ............ 1,701,015 
South American (in grease) ...... 10,603,623 
South African (in grease) ............ 434,600 
All other Class 1 and 2 

i og 0 > gee oinean tere 668,576 

Cares ete... nk... 3k 1,107,515 
All other Class 3 wools .............. 561,200 
Pulled (in grease) <...........:........... 1,139,799 
Ne re eee ee 1,802,734 
OL LIN sciaeietens 
so ccc eee eS ee 260,834 

Total foreign (in bond) ........ 21,915,914 
Foreign Out of Bond: 
Australian (in grease) ................ 605,788 
New Zealand (in grease) ............ 387,983 


South American (in grease) -....... 1,017,278 
South African (in grease) ............ 
All other Class'1 @ 2 .................:.. 


SO | ee 222,462 
All other Class 3 Wools ................ 324,133 
Pulled (in grease) ..... .................. 223,883 
EE REE Sa 2,132,842 

fll i aaNet ts I ee a 575,070 
WS x asd healed nasgertiscee 157,334 


Total Foreign (out of bond) 5,883,497 
eo eee 62,241,811 


It may interest members to compare 
above report with those of previous years: 


December 31, 1914 ........................ 28,340,208 
ve I i cite gt ee 57,203,429 
é: sitin gfe oo 44,099,484 
- % Uer foe dotos 58,727,615 
“ ce. Fee No Report 
= sl pa hat ahs a! 87,642,233 
¥. Ss QD cc. cleans 139,602,449 
. ce BS iseremne 63,542,337 
7 eek eed et Ab SLR 86,315,580 
“ a. __ aeneneete a0 73,792,238 
” et Se ree Ate 49,259,094 
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The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


As January ends Summer Street is 
looking forward to the heavyweight 
openings advertised by the American 
Woolen Company for early February. 
(Staple lines of this company were 
priced eleven per cent lower than one 
year ago, at the opening on Febru- 
ary 1.) 

High hopes are entertained of sub- 
stantial improvement in wool market 
conditions as soon as the new goods 
season is well under way. Better distri- 
bution, at least, is believed to be on 
the cards, if not material advances in 
prices. Stability in wool values is being 
talked very industriously these days, 
the strongest plea being that anything 
else would work against capacity pro- 
duction on the part of the mills. There 
are other reasons being urged that 
nothing be done to interfere with the 
present serenity. 


There is possibly another reason for 
the current efforts to “keep the lid on” 
in buying wool. That is the annual de- 
sire to buy the new clip upon terms 
that will allow at least some _ profit. 
Last year, as is well known, profits in 
handling the bulkof the Territory wool 
clip were nil. Therefore, many feel that 
the wool trade is this year entitled to 
recoup itself to some extent for the 
losses of a year ago. The strong stand 
taken in the recent conventions against 


contracting are finding a sympathetic © 


echo in Summer Street. As this is 
written, it is claimed that there has 
been no contracting anywhere, except 
the two or three small clips that were 
tied up in Montana about December 1. 

Leading wool men are congratulat- 
ing themselves that they have been 
able to prevent the contracting bug to 
get in its work this year. Conditions in 
the East and suggested prices in the 
West do not afford a gambling chance 
for contracting, according to the ex- 
perts, hence the general satisfaction 
that the wool trade is trying to oper- 


ate in a more conservative way than 
was the case last year. 


What is also bothering the wool 
trade, as well as the matter of con- 
tracting, is the possible extent to which 
the larger manufacturers have antici- 
pated their needs for the coming heavy- 
weight season. Something of the kind 
has undoubtedly been done since the 
first of the year, though the free move- 
ment of wool in the Boston market has 
been greatly hampered by the small 
available stocks of free wool, that is, 
wool outside the pools and_ consign- 
ments, and the high prices asked by 
pool managers and owners of the con- 
signed clips. 

It is claimed in some quarters that 
there has been considerable activity in 
available wools, both foreign and do- 
mestic, during January, but it is a 
noteworthy fact that whatever activ- 
ity has been had, has not been suffici- 
ent to raise prices to a perceptible de- 
gree, except, possibly, for River Plate 
wools- Both the Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo markets have advanced 
materially since the first of December, 
and this advance has been reflected in 
the value of holdings of similar wools 
in the Boston markets. As prices have 
been marked up, however, there has 
been a more or less patent withdrawal 
of interest on the part of mill buyers, 
indicating that the expressed purpose 
of manufacturers to prevent material 
advances in wool values is to be no 
mere “gesture.” 

Perhaps “the wish is father to the 
thought,” but there is undoubtedly a 
deeply-rooted feeling that the worsted 
section of the wool textile industry is 
to have a good year. There has been a 
decided swing towards worsteds for 
men’s wear during the past six months, 
and enough has already been accom- 
plished in this direction to make it 
plain that woolens are no longer to 
have a monopoly of the goods market. 
The trend toward worsteds was only 
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made possible by low prices for suit- 
able wools, something that has been 
notably developed since the fiasco of a 
year ago. It is plainly to be seen, there- 
fore, where the interests of worsted 
manufacturers lie, and it is not to be 
wondered at that they should be insist- 
ent for continued low prices. 


The position of the woolen manufac- 
turers is seemingly not so well assured. 
Many believe that increased buying of 
worsteds can only mean a lessened de- 
mand for woolens, though to what de- 
gree has not yet been determined. Ii 
one is to judge from the demand for 
so-called woolen wools, then all the 
claims and forecasts of the worsted 
people are justified. 


There is still another notable feature 
of the present situation, probably a re- 
flection of the insistence that the mills 
must have low-priced wool stock in 
order to assure a distribution of their 
goods, and capacity production at the 
mills in order to reduce the overhead. 
This is the swing towards medium do- 
mestic wools and foreign crossbreds, 
which began last year and still con- 
tinues. There are side lights in this 
matter which serve to modify the sit- 
uation somewhat, but it is a fact that 
there has been a decided trend toward 
the low side in the recent trading. 


There is a feature, not heretofore 
emphasized to a notable extent, but 
which is now being talked quite a little 
in well informed circles. This is the 
way that the demand for cheapness is 
increasing all along the line. Wool men 
have found a constantly growing de- 
mand for wool at a price. For instance, 
one big concern was in the market 
lately for anything in the way of Aus- 
tralian Merinos that could be bought 
for $1 clean or less in bond. It is un- 


derstood that a considerable 
amount of average and_ inferior 
wools was turned over on this 


basis. All along the line, in goods, yarn, 
top, and wool, the same demand for 
cheapness is being manifested, and 
many regard it as a discouraging fea- 
ture of the situation. 


Foreign markets have been holding 
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their own very well since the first of 
the year- Both in Australia and New 
Zealand, American buyers have been 
quite active, forced to take this course 
by the scarcity and high prices asked 
for domestic sorts, in the West as well 
as in the Boston market. Present indi- 
cations are that the Australian auc- 
tions may not be prolonged to the ex- 
tent indicated by the earlier published 
schedules. In support of this forecast, 
it is 's med that th. ea lier estimates 
of the Australian wool clip were too 
liberal. Therefore, under any circum- 
stances, it was hardly to be expected 
that the too liberal schedules could be 
carried out fully. 


Further, it will be remembered that 
at the end of October there had been so 
good a clearance of the wools offered 
since the reopening of the auctions in 
July that the Australian selling brokers 
decided that it would be both timely 
and profitable to increase the offerings 
at least 25 per cent. This has been 
steadily done since that time, and thus 
a further reduction in available offer- 
ings has been made. This is of consid- 
erable importance to the western wool 
growers, in that it means that the com- 
petition from Australia will be well 
over by April. As American manufac- 
turers are turning more and more 
persistently to the Antipodes for wool 
supplies, any lessening of the available 
offerings is of interest and not without 
serious importance. 

In the latter part of January con- 
siderable Australian wool, largely Me- 
rinos, was transferred on the clean 
basis of $1.05 for 64s to 70s and 95 
cents to*$1 for 60s and 64s average and 
topmaking wools. Really choice Me- 
rinos would cost possibly a_ nickel 
more. These prices are clean in bond. 
Current quotations for really choice 
Australian in bond are $1.15 to $1.20 
for 70s, $1.05 to $1.10 for 64s to 70s, 
$1 to $1.05 for 64s, 95 to 98 cents for 
60s, 80 to 85 cents for 56s, and 70 to 75 
cents for 50s. Good Cape twelve- 
months’ wools are quotable at $1.00 to 
$1.10. 


The position of domestic sorts of all 
kinds appears to have been fairly well 
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stabilized. It is possible that an in- 
creased demand following a successful 
opening of the new heavyweight lines 
may boost wool prices a bit, but for 
the moment, there is a steady demand 
for Territory wools, on about the clean 
basis noted in the closing weeks of 
1925. For instance, three-eighths-blood 
staple wools are selling at about $1.05 
to $1.10 clean, and quarter-blood staple 
at about 95 to 98 cents. Offerings are 
small, and manufacturers are persist- 
ent, but they seem to be dreadfully 
afraid that something may be done to 
lift the market to higher price levels. 

Remembering that the above quota- 
tions, and those to follow, are for 
choice wools, it must be said that Ter- 
ritory wools are selling at about the 
same figures as for the last three 
months. Lower quotations have been 
reported as having been accepted, but 
when investigated, the claimed reces- 
sions appear to be merely the result 
of the picked-over condition of stocks 
in the leading houses. With this re- 
serve, it may be said that fine and fine 
medium staple wools are quotable on 
the clean basis of $1.25 to $1.30, half- 
biood staple at $1.18 to $1.20, French 
combing at $1.20 to $1.25, and fine and 
fine medium clothing at $1.10 to $1.18. 

It is a difficult matter to get a good 
line on the real situation as concerns 
Ohio and similar fleeces. Those who 
have choice wools are maintaining 
prices strongly, while those who have 
average and inferior wools are trying 
to find a market for them under the 
shield of the better offerings. Stocks of 
all kinds are small, both here and in 
the country. Offerings of competing 
Australian Merinos are being made at 
prices more favorable to buyers, and 
this has tended to make manufactur- 
ers less keen to buy at top prices. 


The best lots of choice Ohio and sim- 
ilar delaines are firmly held at 54 cents, 
and some are talking 55 cents. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that delaines 
can be bought as low as 52 to 53 cents. 
In order to make an intelligent com- 
parison, it would be necessary to see 
the competing lots side by side. Half- 
blood combing is quotable at 53 cents, 
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with sales, though in view of the di- 
minishing stocks, some are holding 
firmly at 54 cents. There is no question 
that mill buyers are eager for every- 
thing available in the way of three- 
eighths-blood and quarter-blood comb- 
ing. In view of this, holders are stand- 
ing out firmly for 54 to 55 cents, with 
the emphasis being placed strongly on 
the higher figure. Fine unwashed cloth- 
ing is quotable at 46 to 48 cents, with 
very little doing. 





MEETING OF DIRECTORS OF 
NATIONAL WOOL EXCHANGE 





Election of directors and officers has 
been made by the stockholders of the 
National Wool Exchange in annual 
meeting, and business of the year was 
reviewed in the report of the president, 
Matt Staff. 

In the president’s report of the 
year’s business it was said that the ex- 
change handled 6,500,000 pounds of the 
1925 wool clip, and that eighty-five per 
cent of this amount had already been 
sold. The wool handled by the ex- 
change came through the marketing 
associations of Montana, Wyoming, 
South Dakota, and Iowa, and from in- 
dividual owners, principally of these 
states. The state of Idaho, the presi- 
dent said, had recently formed a sim- 
ilar marketing association, and has ar- 
ranged with the National Wool Ex- 
change to handle the wool clips of that 
state in like manner. 

The outlook for operations in a 
larger territory in 1926 is exceedingly 
bright, President Staff told the stock- 
holders. The exchange is in excellent 
shape and on January first it paid the 
regular dividend to owners of preferred 
stock. The financing of the various 
marketing associations through the 
Federal Intermediate Credit banks 
worked out to the satisfaction of every 
one concerned, according to the of- 
ficers. 

The following were elected: W. W. 
Daley, of Wyoming, chairman of the 
board; Matt Staff, president; G. K. 
Reider, vice-president; Ira T. Wight, 
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secretary-treasurer; G. T. Thompson, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

The directors elected are: W. W. 
Daley, Henry Sieben, James Laidlaw, 
John Carmody, W. W. Latta, Percy 
Williamson, J. H. Lemmon, John Et- 
chart, Alex. Healey, Jurgen Kuhr, 
Matt Staff. Leon Shaw. 





INTERMOUNTAIN LIVESTOCK 
SHOW AT SALT LAKE 
MARCH 27-30 





The live stock committee of the 
Salt Lake Chamber of Com- 
merce announces the receipt of un- 
usually large entries in all sheep 
sections at the show to be held 
at the Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, 
March 27th to 30th. First prizes of 
$20, second prizes of $10, and third 
prizes of $5.00 are offered in each of 
eight classes for Rambouillets, Hamp- 
shires, Lincolns and Cotswolds. 

For the best individual fat lamb, a 
prize of $15 is to be given and for car- 
loads of fat lambs, $75, $40 and $20 
are listed as the awards. 

A separate show is provided for pure 
bred Rambouillet and Hampshire 
sheep shown by members of boys’ and 
girls’ sheep clubs. For the best ewe 
and lamb, there is a first prize of 
$15, a second of $10, a third of $5.00, 
and a fourth of $2.50. Similar prizes 
are to be awarded for individual breed- 
ing ewes. 





REPORT OF MERINO MEETING 


— 

The American and Delaine Merino 
Record Association held its annual 
meeting at Columbus, Ohio, January 
14th. The report of the secretary show- 
ed the association to be in a sound 
financial condition, with all records 
published to date. The volume of busi- 
ness for 1925 was greater than in any 
previous year. 

No change of policy was made, the 
sentiment being to continue along the 
same line, and special emphasis was 
placed on keeping up the annual publi- 
cation of the record volumes. J. M: 
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Wilson, Fredericktown, Ohio, was 
elected president, and Gowdy William- 
son, Xenia, Ohio, secretary. 


Secretary’s Report, 1925 

















Records .. 12810 
Transfers .. 4595 
New members ............. 91 
Receipts $ 8316.12 
Expenses ... 6831.26 
Balance in bank, 1924 Ww 9312.45 
Balance in bank, 1925 10849.81 
Amount in Bldg & Loan . 927.57 

Total funds $11777.38 








IDAHO LIVE STOCK LOANS BE- 
ING MADE FOR TWELVE 
MONTHS 





The newly organized Livestock 
Credit Corporation of Blackfoot, Idaho, 
is one of the first institutions to be 
organized for making use of the facili- 
ties of the Intermediate Credit banks 
as provided under the Agricultural 
Credit Act of 1923. The Idaho Company 
has an authorized capital of $250,000,- 
000, which will permit the making of 
loans to the amount of over $2,500,000. 


The Intermediate Credit banks fur- 
nish the only opportunity now offered 
in the country for banks or loan com- 
panies to issue live stock paper drawn 
for twelve months. But these loans 
may be renewed any number of times, 
upon reinspection, if the borrower is 
showing progress in his operations. 
The Federal law authorizes these 
‘banks to receive paper drawn for as 
much as three years, and it is not im- 
probable that, as time goes on, the 
length of time for which the paper is 
drawn will be increased. Even under 
the twelve-month arrangement, a con- 
siderable advantage is to be obtained 
over the usual plan of drawing notes 
for only six months when it is expected 
to keep the paper eligible for discount 
in the Federal Reserve System. 

The Idaho corporation is now mak- 
ing loans at 74 per cent, but so far has 
not ‘made a loan of more than $30,000 
to:one individual or concern. 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 


During the first week of January top 
lambs made $16.50, the high spot of the 
year; at the low spot of the final week 
the $15 quotation was doubtful, 
sales at that figure being scratchy. 
It was a_ deceptive market at 
the outset, but once it accelerat- 
ed its gait on a down grade no room 
for doubt as to what would happen ex- 
isted. At the low spot late in January 
packers were pegged at $14.50 for their 
best lambs, getting all they wanted 
that way. Yearlings lost less, not to 
exceed 50 cents per hundredweight, 
that class being bolstered by a healthy 
heavy mutton trade, which actually 
improved as the month wore away, de- 
spite semi-demoralization in lamb 
circles. At the low spot $14@14.50 took 
the bulk of lambs, the proportion above 
$15.25 at any stage after the first week 
being small. 


Yearlings sold largely at $12.50@13, 
with $13.75 top price, depending on 
weight, fleece and ability to “break.” 
Wethers sold largely at $10.50@11, 
with 2-year-olds at $12. For fat ewes 
it was mainly an $8@9 market, with- 
choice light goods up to $9.50, and 
heavy stock at $7.50@8. So zealously 
did the country conserve female stock 
that even a 200-pound ewe enjoyed 
popularity, selling down to $7.50 only 
if “gobby-” An outstanding feature of 
the trade was demand for common and 
cull lambs from city butchers and job- 
bers in quest of something cheap and 
lean. The market needs variety, which 
on this occasion was lacking. 


The drop in lambs from a $15.75@- 
16.25 basis, with a $16.50 top, early in 
the month to $14@14.75 during the 
last week, when $15 was the practical 
top, a scratch sale being made at $15.25 
on the last day, was continuous and ir- 
resistible. During the week ending 
January 9, ten markets received 247,- 
000, against 223,000 last year. Lambs 
were strong to 25 cents higher; year- 
lings 25 cents higher; sheep about 
steady. 


Ten markets handled 287,000 during 
the week ending January 16, compared 
with 253,000 last year, of which Chi- 
cago had 108,000. This gob broke fat 
lambs 75 cents per hundredweight, but 
the crop was readily absorbed at the 
decline, indicating a broad dressed 
market. Corn belt feed lots were main- 
ly responsible for the run, although a 
handful of Colorados reported. The 
best fat lambs sold at $16.25, but at the 
close $15.75 was a strained price, $15 
@15.50 taking the bulk of the desirable 
lambs. Feeders broke 50@75 cents, but 
yearlings and sheep held well, one 
package of yearling wethers reaching 
$14, and the best fat ewes scoring at 
$9.50, most of the aged wethers selling 
a $10.35@11, with an $11.15 top. 


The week of January 23 brought 
230,000 to the ten markets, compared 
with 213,000 a year ago, but the reduc- 
tion, compared with the previous week, 
did not arrest the slump, as the dressed 
market was glutted and demoralized. 
Fat lambs declined 75 cents to $1, the 
best selling at $15.25 to shippers, pack- 
ers having their peg securely in the 
$14.75 hole. Low grade lambs held 
steady, natives faring better than fed 
westerns. 


During the final week of the month 
ten markets received 234,000, against 
185,0000 a year ago. A light run on Fri- 
day put lambs up 25 cents, but it 
proved to be the low market of the 
week on fat lambs, which lost 25 cents. 
Shipping demand narrowed, giving 
packers the whip hand. The week’s top 
was $15.65, made on the upturn by 
a shipper, but $15 was the practical 
limit all week, that price being paid 
only by shippers, as packers got most 
of their lambs at $14.25@14.75. Ap- 
pearance of Colorados at Denver and 
a swelling movement at Missouri River 
markets did not improve matters, as 
Chicago packers had a package of di- 
rect lambs from Denver daily. 


Feeders paid $14 for heavy and 
$14.50@15 for the bulk of the few 
lambs they secured. 


Top and bulk prices for February in 
comparison with the same month in 
recent years: 


Sheep Lambs 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 
. $12.00 $7.50@10.50 $15.25 $14.25@15.00 
ee 11.00 8.25@10.25 19.00 17.75@17.85 
1924 ........ 9.50 7.25@ 8.50 14.50 13.25@14.25 
1923. ........ 9.00 6.75 8.75 15.50 12.50 @ 15.25 
ae 8.75 6.75@ 8.25 14.10 13.00 @ 13.90 
 ——_= 5.25 4.00@ 4.50 10.25 9.25 @ 10.00 
1920 ......... 15.25 ret 15.00 21.00 19.00 @ 20.75 
Bene ....:... 12.00 9.25@11.50 17.35 16.00 @ 17.00 
1918 ........ 14.00 12.00@13.25 17.85 16.50 @ 17.50 
a 11.70 10.50@11.50 14.85 14.00@14.60 
1916 8.35 7.20@ 8.25 11.50 10.75 @ 11.30 








KANSAS CITY 

January brought a _ disappointing 
sheep market. Prices sagged with only 
slight interruptions and closed a full 
dollar under December, and about $2 
under the high point of the winter 
season made the middle of December. 
On the close choice lightweight lambs 
brought $14.25 to. $14.40, and strong 
and heavyweight lambs $13.50 to 
$14.20. 

Feeders had anticipated an advance, 
and the fact that they had expected 
$17 or better made the decline that 
prevailed all the more depressing. Jan- 
uary usually develops higher prices 
than December, and February is. more 
often above January levels than below 
that mark, but the outlook for the next 
four weeks is none too encouraging. 
The winter feeding season, which is 
half over now, uncovers as large a sup- 
ply on feed as a year ago. This condi- 
tion prevails after the season started 
with a moderate decrease on feed. The 
direct movement and buying from of- 
ferings on the open market overcame 
the shortage, in spite of the fact that 
January marketings, 1926, were slight- 
ly above those in the first month, 1925. 

The heavyweight lamb became a 
problem on the general market in the 
past two weeks, and will be more of 
a problem in the next six weeks. Many 
lambs will have to be marketed soon 
to keep under 96-pound weights, and 
many others will come at 88 to 94 
pounds. In some feeding sections Jan- 
uary weather brought snow and rain, 
with the result that fed lambs did not 
finish well, but grew into weight that 
will be burdensome to handle. If the 
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heavyweight lambs were out of the 
way the market would have some 
chance for a rebound. Lambs that can 
be held down to 85 pounds as late as 
the middle of March have promise of 
meeting a rising market, but even then 
their price position will be influenced 
by the situation in California. January 
developed dry weather in the winter 
lamb section of California, and unless 
this is relieved materially that state 
will not market winter lambs as soon 
as anticipated, and not its full quota 
later. 

In the last half of January prevailing 
prices for lambs were too low to bring 
the feeder a net profit, and where thin 
lambs were bought at the season’s 
high price there was a net loss. Those 
who marketed in both December and 
January received a high enough aver- 
age to make a net profit. From now 
on, owing to the increasing period on 
feed, it will take $15 to $15.50 to make 
fat lambs place on the profit side. 

While the feeder has met a disap- 
pointing market, the packers have had 
more discouragements in handling 
dressed lamb and mutton than a year 
ago. At the outset last year there was 
an active call for both wool and pelts 
at rising prices. In the past thirty days 
demand for both was dull, with pelts 
sagging sharply. On the handling basis 
the dressed lamb carcass had to absorb 
an increased per cent of first cost, and 
the retail meat trade was not willing 
to bear an advance in prices, so the 
difference had to come from the price 
live weight. 

Some feeders continued to express 
faith in the fat lamb market at a later 
period and bought feeding lambs at 
as high a price per pound as killers 
paid for fat lambs, and in some in- 
stances higher. This was more in evi- 
dence when the fat lamb market reach- 
ed the low point late in the month. 

Though sheep feeders are disappoint- 
ed over the January market, they are 
not necessarily discouraged, as the past 
three years have been fairly favorable 
to them. However, they insist that for 
the next winter’s feeding they will buy 
thin lambs under 10 cents or let them 
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alone. Aft this time last year unborn 
lambs were being contracted freely at 
$11.50 to $12.50 a hundred pounds, and 
the season wound up with prices reach- 
ing 14 cents. The feeder was making 
good money a year ago, and was in a 
buying mood. But this year he is in- 
clined to await developments before 
he figures on next winter’s operations. 
At best the speculative trade in range 
lambs will be materially smaller this 
summer than a year ago. 


January receipts were 104,766, com- 
pared with 92,233 in the first month 
of 1925, and a five-year January aver- 
age of 134,000. The bulk of the arriv- 
als came from Colorado and Kansas. 
Missouri contributed only a few, and 
those of Texas origin came from feed 
in transit yards. C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for January were 
114,776, as compared with 98,027 for 
December. Bulk of offerings during the 
month were from Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska. While Colorado fur- 
nished about 25 per cent of the total, 
most of these went to nearby feed lots. 
Few were marketed from _ northern 
Colorado, but the Arkansas Valley was 
fairly well represented. The lamb mar- 
ket opened the month with best at 
$15.50 and closed with $14.35 as an 
outside price, showing a loss of $2.50@ 
2.75. Bulk of sales on the close were 
from $14@14.25, with a few down to 
$13.75. The few feeders available were 
selling around $14 on the close. Aged 
sheep closed the month around 50 cents 
lower. Ewes were selling up to $8.60, 
wethers $9.25, and yearlings $12.50. 


H. H. Madden. 





DENVER 





The unsatisfactory condition of the 
fat lamb market resulted in lighter 
receipts of sheep and lambs at Denver 
in January this year than last. The re- 
ceipts here totaled 101,987, compared 
to 147,460 head in January, 1925. Local 
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demand was -good, but values show a 
loss for the month of about $1 per hun- 
dredweight. 

Early in January good fat lambs 
were selling at $14.75 to $15 on the 
Denver market. Mid-month declines 
carried the market for tops to $14, and 
this price prevailed up to the close of 
the month. The demand for feeding 
lambs was fair, but the inquiry was af- 
fected somewhat by the fact that fat 
lambs are not selling high enough to 
afford much profit for the finisher, and 
the trade was of limited volume in this 
department. However, the supply of 
feeders was light and prices continue 
on a par with fat lambs. 


Ewes that sold at $8 to $8.50 early in 
the month of January were selling at 
$8 to $8.35 at the close of the month. 


The supply of fat lambs is expected 
to be fairly heavy during the next 
month or two, as the stock in feed 
yards is taking on flesh rapidly and 
many of the lambs are becoming so 
heavy that they must be moved in the 
next few weeks. W. N. Fulton. 





MONTANA ASSESSMENT VALUES 

Schedules for assessment of live 
stock were revised at the concluding 
session of the county assessors in state 
meeting. 

The basis for the assessment of 
sheep, adopted by a vote of 24 to 11, 
is considerably higher than that agreed 
upon last year. Cattle are to be as- 
sessed on about the same basis, and 
there will be a slight drop in the as- 
sessment on horses. 

Under the new schedule, range 
bucks (grades) will be assessed at $12, 
purebred bucks at $18, yearling ewes 
at $10, coming two-year-olds to four- 
year-olds at $12, and other classes left 
to the discretion of the assessor. In the 
cattle schedule, coming yearlings are 
to be assessed at $15; coming two- 
year-olds at $20; coming three-year- 
olds at $35; stock cows at $25, dairy 
cows at $50. Work horses are to be 
assessed at $30; bees will be assessed 
at $10 a stand. Leon Shaw. 
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PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
ADDRESS 
(Continued from Page 34.) 





live stock men have developed the idea 
of ignoring the law creating the forests 
on the theory that practically all ad- 
ministration should be abolished. 
Neither view is sane or correct. 

Temper and misjudgment has per- 
haps developed on both sides. The 
question is one of principles and not of 
personal prejudices or preferences. Not 
only local, but national economics are 
involved. Public education and a full 
understanding of the live stock produc- 
er’s attitude contains the best cure of 
the situation, but our financial re- 
sources are not sufficient to bring 
about the necessary publicity. The pub- 
lic must be disabused of the old-fash- 
ioned idea of the mythical “live stock 
baron,” and must learn that in the 
western live stock states the live stock 
producer and the farmer are interde- 
pendent. 

Secretary of Agriculture, William M. 
Jardine, in his statement of December 
5, 1925, followed the middle road 
and the right road. Inasmuch as you 
are all familiar with the Secretary’s at- 
titude, I will not repeat it here. With 
the experience and knowledge that the 
Secretary demonstrates as having con- 
cerning the industry in the West, and 
having before him the results of the 
Salt Lake conference held last 
summer, followed by the various sub- 
committee Senate hearings throughout 
the western states, we can rest assured 
that there will be submitted to Con- 
gress a bill which will not only safe- 
guard the agricultural interests in- 
volved in the West, but will do no vio- 
lence to the basic law which created 
the national forests. We can rest our 
case in the hands of the Secretary with 
full confidence. 

The Public Domain 

The ever recurring question of what 
to do with the public domain has again 
come to the front. This has occurred 
periodically over the past twenty-five 
years. Numerous bills have been sub- 
mitted to Congress, but no legislation 
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covering the entire question has ever 
resulted. At the present time the con- 
sensus of opinion is that something 
should be, or at least will be done, defi- 
nitely disposing of the question. The 
Senate committee hearings demon- 
strated that owing to the variety of 
conditions in the different sections of 
the country no blanket legislation sat- 
isfactory to all can be passed. In other 
words, this variety of condition pre- 
cludes the possibility of hard and fast 
rules and regulations which can meet 
all conditions. 

A close approach to unanimity would 
perhaps include: First, classification of 
all remaining unappropriated public 
domain; second, repeal of the “640- 
acre” homestead law; third, a reason- 
able measure of local option; fourth, 
local administration under government 
supervision. The public domain ques- 
tion is much more complex and more 
difficult of solution than is the forestry 
question. Conditions vary in each state 
and sometimes in the different locali- 
ties in the same state; therefore local 
option, under government supervision, 
seems to be indicated. 

Meat Consumption 

Available records show that the pre- 
sent meat consumption in the United 
States amounts to about 165 pounds 
per capita, showing a considerable per 
capita decrease during the past twenty 
years. This consumption is divided 
approximately as follows: Ninety 
pounds of pork; sixty pounds of beef; 
nine pounds of veal; four pounds of 
lamb. It will be noted that the con- 
sumption of lamb, notwithstanding its 
superiority as an article of diet, and 
the economy of its use, is decidedly 
low. The reason for this is perhaps 
principally the lack of education on the 
part of the public as to the real merits 
of lamb as an article of diet. Such 
work as has been'done in the past to- 
ward proper education and object les- 
sons to the public has resulted in 
more than doubling lamb consumption. 
Another reason is that in certain sec- 
tions of the country, especially in the 
Middle West, the poor quality of lamb 
is often sent to the market and, in 
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many instances, light weight ewes and 
yearlings are sold for lamb to the 
ignorant purchaser. Even in the West, 
especially in the early lamb sections, 
we are prone to hold our lambs too 
long in order to make them heavy and 
presumably to bring more money. This 
results in a poor quality of product 
which does not increase consumption 

On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether or not the grower will receive 
as much for a heavy weight lamb oi 
poor quality, which provides a dried- 
out and poorly colored carcass, as he¢ 
would if the same lamb were shipped 
when lighter but prime and in its milk 
fat. Lamb is a specialty like turkey or 
chicken and should be handled as such. 
There is no lack of market, nor will 
there be any lack of consumption, if 
the growers could be educated up to 
the point of shipping nothing but prime 
milk fat lambs to the market. Com- 
plaint is often made that the price of 
lamb is too high. It is undoubtedly too 
high when an inferior product is sold 
for a prime product. On the other 
hand, a prime milk fat lamb, when its 
high utility and: food value combined 
with its delicacy is considered, is 
worthy of a place as the choicest of 
meat products. 

The officers of this association have 
contended for several years, and | 
wish to again call your attention to 
the fact, that means must be provid- 
ed for an energetic campaign look- 
ing toward the increase of lamb con- 
sumption. Experience has proven that 
with a proper campaign we can in- 
crease consumption from one-fourth to 
one-half in a comparatively short per- 
iod of time, 


Lamb Markets 


The lamb markets of 1925 were more 
stable than usual. With one or two ex- 
ceptions, there were no extended per- 
iods of over-marketing or glut on the 
markets. The result was as a rule a 
steady market with fair prices. 

One of the outstanding difficulties 
in selling occurs through the market- 
ing at the same time and place of great 
numbers of feeder lambs, which should 
never come into competition with fat 
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lambs destined for the market. 1 am 
firmly of the opinion that this condi- 
tion can be easily remedied, at least in 
all of the larger markets. The reduc- 
tion of from twenty to fifty per cent 
of the total receipts at the larger mar- 
kets would result in much steadier and 
higher prices for fat lambs. 

I made a visit to Chicago last fall and 
after meeting with the directors and 
officers of the live stock exchange have 
come to the conclusion that the remed- 
ies for improper marketing largely lie 
in our own hands. My concrete sug- 
gestion is that when lambs are brought 
into the main markets they should go 
into two divisions, one known as the 
fat lamb division and the other as the 
feeder division. It has been suggested 
that feeder lambs should be held in the 
outlying feed yards tributary to the 
main markets. However, this would 
be a radical move, and although it 
might come in time, I do not believe 
that the time is yet ripe. But I see no 
reason why, with the help of the var- 
ious stock yards, the lambs could not be 
divided as stated in feeders and killers, 
and market receipts noted according- 
ly. The psychological effect of larger 
receipts could at least be removed in 
this manner. 

Mr. Hugh Sproat, as well as Secre- 
tary Marshall, has been making a study 
of proper distribution to markets and 
you will be given full information on 
this subject at their hands. In closing 
this subject. I wish simply to repeat 
the advice given us by the best au- 
thorities on lamb marketing to this 
effect: “Ship your lambs when milk 
fat. Do not hold for additional weight.” 

Markets and Marketing 

The outlook for wool indicates 
steady markets. As usual the matter 
will be largely in the hands of the 
growers themselves. An intelligent 
system of marketing and _ curbing 
dumping at shearing time will at least 
result in bringing full values for wools 
when offered for sale at the proper 
time and in the proper manner. 

Last year much progress was dis- 
played in the orderly marketing of 
wool and increased prices have been 
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satisfactory to those who did not sell 
on the low spring and late summer 
markets. There has been a gradual 
increase of pooling and cooperative 
marketing, not only throughout the 
western wool states, but in the Middle 
West and East as well. The grower is 
gradually becoming educated as to the 
advisability of not only producing good 
wools from sheep properly bred and 
cared for, but to handle them in such 
a manner as to know the _ various 
grades and shrinkages of the wools 
which he produces, and thus learn their 
real values. 

Our dream, and the target at which 
we must aim, should be a central mar- 
keting agency, handled perhaps by the 
national association, through which all 
our wools should be sold. If and when 
such a system shall have been set up, 
full values, as based on the world’s 
markets and consumptive condition, 
will be realized. Financing and ware- 
housing of local pools and cooperative 
markets are now easily available or can 
be made so through intermediate cred- 
it banks, or otherwise. As a prelimin- 
ary step, these local pools should be en- 
couraged and extended at consistent 
sections and growers should take ad- 
vantage of the financial machinery 
now provided for orderly marketing. 

Eventually a union of the various 
local and state pools and co-operative 
state pools can be effected, and a gen- 
eral selling organization set up, pat- 
terned in principle on the Australian 
system, where wools can be sold in 
volume to dealers, manufacturers or 
speculators, properly graded and at the 
highest competitive values. 

Sheep Outlook—World and Domestic 

The united consensus of opinion 
among all disinterested authorities es- 
timates the world’s decrease in sheep 
since pre-war days at from sixty to 
ninety million head, and the world’s 
decrease in wool production at from 
450 to 650 million pounds. Roger 
Babson has recently stated: “Sheep 
and wool production throughout the 
world has been undergoing a very in- 
teresting and important change. Al- 
though certain 


countries in recent 
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years show an increase, the underlying 
trend has been downward. In fact, the 
last fifteen years the production of 
sheep has decreased around 90,000,000 
head, or a figure larger than the norm- 
al number of sheep’ in _ the 
leading sheep producing country, 
namely, Australia. The United States 
has failed to stimulate production to 
any appreciable degree. It will take 
some years of nature’s work to bring 
the United States and world supply of 
sheep to a sound basis. Therefore, for 
the present, there is every reason for 
expecting a continuation of favorable 
conditions in the sheep growing indus- 
try. Bear in mind that this does not 
mean a further substantial price ad- 
vance. Economic forces are now at 
work which will ultimately mean more 
sheep on the farms and a closer rela- 
tionship between supply and demand.” 
World’s Wool Production Not Increas- 
ing As Rapidly As World Population 

In 1924 the principal wool export- 
ing countries produced approximately 
as follows: Australia 650,000,000 
pounds; New Zealand 188,000,000 
pounds; Argentina 280,000,000 pounds ; 
South Africa, 193,000,000 pounds—a 
total of 1,311,000,000 pounds. Adding 
the production in the United States in 
1924, which was 282,000,000 pounds, we 
have less than  1,600,000,000 pounds 
total, as against nearly 2,000,000,000 
pounds produced in 1914 in these same 
countries. In the meantime the popu- 
lation in the United States alone has 
increased nearly 20,000,000. 

Decreased purchasing power in the 
British Isles and Continental Europe is 
no doubt offset by increased population 
in those areas, so that the world’s 
wool situation is essentially sound. Al- 
though statistically the situation is 
strong, careless marketing in a disor- 
derly manner can upset markets and 
develop lower prices. This lesson was 
taught in the marketing of Australia’s 
1923 crop and it has been a familiar 
one in the United States. 

The Tariff 

We are certain to have political dis- 
cussion and attempts toward a reduc- 
tion of tariff. We are likely to see a 














One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 
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concrete proposal in Congress to bring 
in 36-40’s, and possibly 40-46’s, or com- 
mon and low quarter-blood wools at a 
much lower rate of duty than is provid- 
ed by the present law. Such a change 
would reduce the Government reven- 
ue, increase the middlemen’s profits, 
and give no benefit to the consumer. 
It would operate to lower prices ob- 
tained by the home wool growers. 

It was demonstrated during the years 
immediately following the war, 1920, 
1921 and 1922, that cheap wools do not 
mean cheap clothing any more than 
cheap cattle means cheap beef. Low 
prices of raw materials at the present 
time, while injuring the producer, are 
of no material benefit to the consumer. 
Intermediate steps of manufacturing, 
wholesaling and retailing are ever 
ready to devour any possible decrease 
in the prices of raw materials paid to 
the producer. 

Growers must therefore be on their 
guard and ready to defend the indus- 
try against possible attacks of the na- 
ture which I have indicated. Congress 
and the people are fair when the real 
facts are placed before them. However, 
this education takes time, talent, and 
money and it is up to ourselves to pro- 
vide these necessaries. 

Association Financing 

The most useful work of your asso- 
ciation has been seriously handicapped 
by lack of means. Where the Associa- 
tion should have an annual budget of at 
least $50,000 per year to expend in this 
good work for you, it has, as a matter 
of fact, had less than one-third of that 
amount. The association has done a 
good work for the industry during the 
past few years. Materially lower 
freight rates for the bulk of the range 
country have been effected; studies 
on marketing of lambs and wool have 
been made for you; strong state organ- 
izations have been built up, and a con- 
sistent effort has been made to stabil- 
ize conditions on the national forests; 
warehousing and financial facilities 
have been made available and last, but 
not least, through the National Wool 
Growers Magazine, and various state 
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associations and the National growers 
are becoming educated to a better un- 
derstanding of and a greater belief in 
their business. Such work is worthy of 
your earnest support. There remains 
much more to be done but it cannot be 
effected without your financial, as well 
as your moral support. Plans at this 
meeting must be formulated for a larg- 
er financial scope within which to per- 
form the good work which should and 
must be done. This work is not only 
defensive but progressive in its nature. 
General prosperity for the next few 
years seems to be indicated, not only 
for our industry, but for the country at 
large. We should have a good market 
for our products, at Jeast for those 
products which are of a quality to de- 
mand top prices. 

Under such conditions you can cer- 
tainly see the advisability at this time 
of broadening the scope of your Na- 
tional and State Association work 
which will return to you many times 
every dollar invested. 





FROM GRANBY, COLORADO 





We were out of the sheep business 
last year, but bought another bunch of 
sheep last fall—cost plenty of money, 
too, $11.50. The sheep population in 
this county has increased from about 
8,000 head to 14,000 in the last two 
years, and lots of sheep fever has not 
materialized into the disease yet. 

There is plenty of surplus alsike, 
timothy and native hay available at 
about $6 to $8 a ton. 

We used over three bucks to the 100 
ewes this year—think it pays, too. We 
had ideal bucking weather, and were 
done in about two weeks, January 20. 
The lambs should start dropping about 
May 15. We feed four to five months 
of the year. 

We can account for thirty dead coy- 
otes within six miles of the ranch with- 
in the last two months. They are not 
a menace any more. Biological poison 
does the work with a couple of ambi- 
tious private hunters. 

Church & McCaskill. 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY 
(Continued from Page 16.) 





Nespelem 

From the first to the 15th of Janu- 
ary, the weather was open, but foggy; 
from then until now, February 3, there 
have been occasional snowstorms, and 
it has not been very cold. The snow 
has covered the green grass, which 
was quite plentiful, on the ranges. 
With the ewes in good condition now, 
and with the weather favorable during 
breeding, the expectations are excel- 
lent for a fine crop of lambs. There are 
a few more ewes to be lambed this 
year. 


Coyotes are being trapped out here. 


There is plenty of open range in this 
section but it is not so good as it has 
been, on account of the dry seasons. 


Eight dollars is asked for alfalfa hay. 
Wm. Bell. 


—_—_——_—_— 


CALIFORNIA 


Ranges have continued fairly good 
and most live stock in excellent condi- 
tion, though weather conditions have 
been rather unfavorable for lambing, 
which has been in progress some 
weeks. Pastures made little growth, 
owing to cold weather, and lack of 
rain in some sections, especially in the 
southern portion. However, heavy 
rains were general at the end of the 
month, including the southern portion, 
and as some live stock had been moved 
out prior to the rain, forage is expect- 
ed to be plentiful. 


St. Helena 


Very cold and foggy weather has 
prevailed since December 15 up until 
now (January 9), and the rainfall has 
been far below normal. Feed condi- 
tions, however, are fairly good, and the 
general condition of the ewes is better 
than a year ago. Lambing is now well 
under way. 


Some ewes have changed hands here 
at the following prices: $12 to $14 for 
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yearlings ; $6.50 to $8.50 for aged; and 
around $10 for those of mixed ages. 

Baled alfalfa hay at the barn is sell- 
ing at $16 to $20; burr clover, $12 to 
$14, and oat hay, $16 to $18. 

Coyotes are not so numerous as they 
were a few years ago. Government 
trappers have been very successful, 
both in trapping and poisoning them. 


James G. Mee. 
ep ey 
Adin 

We have had very nice weather dur- 
ing the winter months, too nice, in fact, 
for next summer. Up to the present 
time, January 6, we have had no snow. 
Feed is pretty good on the range, but 
I am also feeding hay. Alfalfa hay 
in the stack is priced at $8. The ewes 
are in good shape. 

Coyotes are still very troublesome, 
and I think the only way to fight them 
is to have a similar bounty on them in 
every state. John Vogt. 


* * * 


Woodland 


The past month was a very foggy 
one; now, January 26, it is clear and 
cold, with heavy frosts. The winter 
range is very poor, so far as feed is 
concerned, and nearly all the range 
men are feeding. The condition of the 
ewes is good, but it does not look as 
if the lamb crop would be as good as 
usual, as there is no green feed for the 
lambs. We are lambing more ewes than 
in 1925. 

While we do not have a very serious 
loss from coyotes in this section, we 
do still have some trouble with them. 


Hay is selling at $20 per ton and up. 
J. B. Merritt. 


: = = 


Red Bluff 

Weather conditions have been splen- 
did in this locality so far, though rains 
were insufficient up to January 28, 
when six or seven inches fell, and it 
still looks as if we were to have more 
(February 2). 

The dense fogs have kept the feed 
growing, and there will be plenty for 
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Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








RAUP'’S 
Ohio 
Rambouillets 


I offer at this time: 


30 rams two years old this 
spring. 30 ewes, the same age, 
bred to lamb in the spring. 50 
older ewes. 





CHANDLER P. RAUP 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
R. D. 10 











DEER LODGE FARMS CO 





Day Farms Co. No. 3928 
One of our stud rams. 


We believe that the big ram with a 
long staple fleece that has density and 
fineness and is free from body 
wrinkles and kemp is the ideal ram 
for the range. 


If that is the kind of a Rambouillet 

ram you like, see our offering of 11(0 

yearlings in 1926. 

DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
Deer Lodge, Montana. 
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FOR SALE 


Sheep outfit complete, with 5500 
breeding ewes and ewe lambs 
from same. For price and partic- 
ulars 


apply to 


HANDLEY BROS. 


Eureka, Nevada 





Our Herds 


of 
Rambouillet and Crossbred 
Yearling Ewes 


Are F'or Sale 
with Wool on or Off 
LOGAN INVESTMENT CoO. 
“Wool Growers” 


222 Deseret News Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











fleeces. - 


after September 1, 1925. 


WILFORD DAY, Manager 


Day Farms Rambouillet Flock 


Is commanding nation-wide attention. It is composed of sheep possess- 
ing mutton form and Merino fleece. Sheep and wool experts have paid 
high tribute to the quality, uniformity and length and density of their 


To produce this type of sheep, scientific methods have been employed 
in mating our ewes with rams very carefully selected from America’s 
leading flocks. We have done considerable line breeding. 


Witness our accomplishments at the Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Will have 175 choice range rams on sale at the Salt Lake Stock Yards 


DAY FARMS COMPANY 


PAROWAN, UTAH 











BULLARD BROS. 
WOODLAND, CALIF. 


BREEDERS OF 
FINE WOOL 
RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP 





Correspondence Solicited 














Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 


FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 





1923, for $1000.00 


F. N. Bullard, Manager 








Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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lambing, which begins between the 
15th and 20th of this month. We have 
done very little feeding, and the sheep 
are in good condition. 

We have carried on the government 
poison system on the ranges this win- 
ter and have had_ splendid results. 
Over 6500 sheep have run on the range 
this year and have been camped out 
where night overtakes them, and there 
has been no loss whatever from coy- 
otes. Over thirty dead coyotes have 
been found, and, no doubt, there are 
many more we will never find. J. R. L. 


* * * 


Covelo 
We have had just enough rain to 
make fine grass (January 28). The 
feed is as good as I have ever seen it 
for this time of the year. 


The ewes are in better condition than 
usual, and it looks as if the lamb crop 
would be above the average. About the 
same number of ewes are being 


lambed. 

No coyotes this year—the poison is 
surely doing the work. I should like 
to see some more men put on, however, 
and also more poison put out to de- 
stroy the coyotes. 

There is some open range left in this 
section, and I think it is in better con- 
dition at this time than for a good 
many years. J. H. Pritchett. 


—_—_—_. 


NEVADA 





Snow and rain storms during the last 
week in the month were of immense 
benefit to the winter ranges, which had 
become greatly depleted around water- 
ing places; in fact there is still need 
for moisture on the more southerly 
ranges. There was no suffering or 
shrinkage reported among live stock, 
which are mostly in good or satisfac- 
tory condition. Range forage has gen- 
erally been good, except close to water: 
There is much feeding in western 
counties, where hay is abundant. 


Montello 


We had very springlike weather all 
through December, and it still contin- 
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ues (January 8). The winter range is 
excellent as to forage, and the ewes 
are doing well. Coyotes, too, seem to 
be thriving, and they are still doing a 
lot of damage here. Alfalfa hay can 
be had at from $7 to $8 a ton in the 
stack. L. B. Tilley. 


ae 


Baker 


December was dry; the first snow 





Yearling Hampshire Rams in the Rough 


came New Year’s day. Feed on the The kind that have made Ridgecrest Hampshires famous HAMPSHIRES 
- A comparison of both top and gen- 


ange is pretty g ywever, z 
range is pretty good, however, and the eral averake prices Of Hatasetire rams 


¢ : - Idence; 
ewes, as far as I know,are in good obtained at the National Ram Sale for The best tad .saae eimenens 
the past several years puts Ridgecrest the highest-priced car mutton lambs 

flesh. About the usual number of ewes ._, -? P g ever sold In the world was a car of 
: : Hampshires in a class by themselves Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 

were bred this year, and the bucking lg grenae hg a satichiemel a pound live weight, having beaten all 


season was fairly good from the stand- 


_ previous records by $7 per hundred. 
a a H. L. FINCH, Owner, Soda Springs, Idaho 
point of the weather. 


When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
Some parts of the open range here are let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 


: oi sociation send you a dandy little book- 
in excellent condition, but others are 


let and list of live breeders. 
not so good. Coyotes are very bad in 


this locality. Albin Bellander. ST URDY = pena pahiptin — 
NEW MEXICO HAMPSHIRES 




















POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 








Live stock have experienced only a 
normal shrinkage, due to winter condi- Conditions at Thousand 
tions, the weather having been rather Springs Farm are ideal for 


mild, and mostly without injurious producing Hampshire sheep 

. of great vigor, strength, har- 
diness. They live out in the 
open the year round. 


snow depths. In fact there has been a 
dearth of snow and water in many 


sections, the drought contributing this Gack x et ES 


have the vigor; they are su- 
of live stock locally. Generally live perior. 
stock are in good condition, some being 


somewhat to the moderate condition 





excellent for this time of year. Range 





feed is reported good, but dry. 


hittin Thousand Springs Farm 


WENDELL, IDAHO 


My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 


We have had the mildest winter here 

















Minnie W. Miller, Owner registration, and over half polled. 
for many years. Sheep are in good con- 6 — Percheron Stallions, 3 
dition ; however, most of the sheepmen : Matched “teams of Registered 
started feeding corn and oil cake about Percheron mares. 
the first of the year. Please Mention the Wool Grower W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 
No wool contracting in this locality When Answering Advertisements 
yet. 





Coyotes are on the increase. 


J. F. Ridenour. DELAINE MERINOS 


Merino sheep grow the most wool, are the hardiest and best rangers in the world. 
The DELAINE is the Merino bred smooth or nearly so. They are good size, blocky 
built, thrifty growers and easily herded. Have long dense fleeces of fine fiber and 
WESTERN TEXAS crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 


If you want to GROW MORE WOOL, with a Seamer staple and a denser fleece, cross 
your range ewes with Delaine-Merino Buck 


— a I have 200 large thrifty yearlings, in fine soane condition, sired by rams that shear 
Ave stock have been fed consider- 30 to 32 pounds. Crossed on Open Wooled ewes will double your wool production. 
ablv { ] d 1 Others have done it. Why not you? 
bly O ate, ue to general snow- Write for ae af come and see, The Best Bunch of Bucks in Ohio. Will sell 
: you one or a carload. 
fall, but feed has been plentiful, and FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio. 
there have been no severe winds or 
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Registered Rambouillet Ewes 


400 Registered Rambouillet ewes; ages, 
yearlings te fives. Bred to highest priced 
bucks of 1925 National Ram Sale. Will sell in 
lots to suit purchaser before or after lambing. 
Prices in reason. 


FOR SALE 


2,000 head, big, thrifty, cross-bred 
ewes. With February and March 
“Hamp” lambs. Delivered after shear- 


ing. 
REX S. JENSEN, Melba, Idaho. 
Phone 386 R. 1 Nampa Ex. 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP COMPANY 
Pendleton, Oregon 








W. H. Wells Live Stock 
Ranch is Offered 
For Sale 


A fine stock ranch, 14,000 acres, in- 
cluding 250 acres alfalfa, located 70 
miles east of Colorado Springs, and 80 
miles southeast of Denver; three miles 
to Rock Island and five miles to Union 
Pacific stations. 

It is fully stocked with 6,000 Ram- 
bouillet Sheep, and equipped with all 
kinds of farming implements, with suf- 
ficient horses to operate. Feed and 
water are unsurpassed. Has been op- 
erated successfully for many years. 

Owner desires to retire. 

The price and terms will interest 


you. 'W. H. WELLS 


1624 N. Tejon St., 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 











Please mention the 
National Wool 
Grower in writing 
advertisers 











FOR SALE 
3600 acres excellent lambing range, 
fenced and crossed fenced. 


2000 acres good range, all fenced, 
plenty of running water. 


Located in Tehama County. 
Deal Direct with Owners. 
For particulars address: 


J. F. MALLON, 5302 Lawton Ave. 
Oakland, Calif., or Orland, Calif. 














PROFITABLE READING FOR 
SHEEPMEN 


The National Wool Grower recom- 
mends the following books: 


Productive Sheep Husbandry, 
De We GC. GD 6 ce ciciccesocdvsrveess $2.50 


Range Pasture Management, 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson .....ccccccsece $4.00 
Native American Forage Plants, 
By Dr. A. W. GRMPGOD ccccccccccrcccce $5.00 
For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 


RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
heep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 
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temperatures, so that live stock have 
continued in fair to good condition. 
The snow cover is not continuous, but 
disappears toward the south, where the 
precipitation was mostly rain. No win- 
ter live stock losses have been re- 
ported. 
Eldorado 


We had some cold weather during 
January and two snowstorms. On Jan 
uary 22 snow fell all day and through- 
out the night, and the result was ar 
average depth of eight inches. Th: 
ewes are in good condition, and very 
few of them are being fed, as the rang: 
feed is good at this time of year. It 
looks as if we would have an earl) 
spring, which will be fine for lambing. 

We have little trouble with coyotes 
here, as the country is all fenced with 
net wire. E. N, Edmiston. 


ARIZONA 





Live stock have been mostly in fair 
or good condition, with feed availabie 
in most sections, and moisture gener- 
ally available. The new forage growth 
is satisfactory in the sections where 
grass has_ started. No important 
shrinkage of live stock has been re- 
ported, though the cold weather af- 
fected live stock some. The ground is 
bare in most grazing sections. 





Phoenix 

January was unusually cold and dry, 
with no rain. There is no feed at all on 
the winter ranges, all the sheep being 
in barley and alfalfa pastures. We pay 
2% cents per head per day for the ewes 
in pastures. The ewes are in good con- 
dition and it looks as if there would be 
a 100 per cent lamb crop; the size of 
the ewe bands is about the same as it 
was last year. 


We winter our sheep on the desert 
when there is feed there, but for the 
past three years there has been none. 

Coyotes are fierce; they get quite a 
per cent of lambs and some grown 
sheep. We are compelled to have a 
herder sleep with each small bunch of 
ewes and lambs on the desert, or corral 
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each bunch every night, which is a 
very hard job. Coyotes last winter even 
came into the alfalfa fields. 
Thousands of sheep have been ship- 
ped out of here by rail to California, or 
to the California-Arizona line, both last 


winter and this. Wm. Morgan. 


UTAH 


Mild weather has prevailed as a 
rule, live stock having fared very well 
as far as temperature and winds are 
concerned. Western Utah has had 
ample moisture in the last few weeks, 
allowing extensive ranging; and live 
stock are in good condition generally. 
The Uinta Basin and adjacent sections 
to the south have also had ample 
range moisture and cattle and sheep 
have done fairly well. But Carbon, Em- 
ery and other counties to the south- 
ward have had very little snow and 
live stock have not done very well. Ex- 
treme southern Utah has also suffered 
appreciably from drought and restrict- 
ed range. 

Sandy 

The month of January was favorable 
to sheep, and the prospects for a good 
crop of lambs were never better. The 
ewes are very fine at present. 

Second cutting alfalfa hay in the 
stack is quoted at $6.50 and third crop 
is $8. 

Our range is not so crowded as for- 
merly, and hence better. 


W. H. Gardner. 


COLORADO 
— 

Snow has been general over the east- 
ern counties and over the higher west- 
ern counties, necessitating a consider- 
able amount of feeding, though the 
western ranges were reported in good 
condition and live stock thereon doing 
well. Temperature conditions have not 
been severe, and while there has been 
some shrinkage, and some movement 
and sales of stock for want of forage, 
the general condition of the animals 
has been fairly good. Western ranges 
are more open than usual. Many roads 
have been rough and snowbound. 
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Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1925 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especially for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 
We also distribute 
“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 


Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 


HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Built B: 
Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 























GUARANTEED 
to KILL and Re- 
move Stomach 


Worms in 24 hrs. 


Devil Worm Capsules are 
the quickest, easiest, surest 
and cheapest me sed 
and recommended every- 
where. Money back if dis- 
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88 “Gapeules only: CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
25-$1. gules S00: “$21 00 1018 So. WABASH AVENUE 


100- 5.00 1000- 40.00 Dent. 6030-S - - 
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We Make and Recommend 


CHOROLEUM 


The High-Grade Coal-Tar Dip 


For Ticks, Lice, Mange and General 
Disinfecting 


Ask for Circular No. 303 and the po | 
6 Price List, which gives the uses an 
prices of all our products useful to the 
stockgrower and feeder. It’s free. 


The ANTISEPTIC PRODUCTS COMPANY 


3103 Walnut St., Denver, Colorado. 








SAFETY-—The Mark of 
Efficiency 








ACIFIC Lit 


es of Southern Pacific, in the last six years, have 





carried 


more than 260 million passengers nearly nine billion passenger miles 


without fatality to a passenger in a steam train accident. 


This is equivalent to carrying more than twice the total population 
of the United States a distance of forty miles. 


It establishes a factor of Safety indicating that a passenger may 
travel the equivalent distance of 360,000 times around the world without 


danger of loss of life in a steam train accident. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


(‘Railroads are rendering service as never before’— E. V. Titus, Trans- 
portation Director, American Farm Bureau Federation.} 

































American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


wemberaht Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 


Secretary e 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 





THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 


meen) Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
} 7350 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


1 The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
| World. 


W. S. GUILFORD 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 























SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP ,PELTS 


104 N. MAIN ST. HELLMAN BROS. ST. LOUIS, MO. 























THE TELEPHONE’S INHERITANCE 


[* ITS MATERIAL EQUIPMENT the telephone was 
born poor. The art of telephony inherited little from 
older branches of the art of communications that could 
help its technical progress toward its destiny of useful- 


ness. 


There was a spiritual heritage, however, for the 


telephone worker was heir to the tradition that had grown 
with the years among those who undertook to transmit or 


transport the words of men. 
The message must go through! 


Greek runner, 


Roman courier, King’s messenger, and Pony Express 
rider, sped to their distant goals self-urged by a con- 
sciousness that human need was being served. At the 
switchboard or telegraph key, in the mail car or airplane, 
the manifestation of this urge is ever present. 
Telephone service by its very nature inherits this 


Spirit of Communication. 


For the men and women who 


comprise the organization that is today responsible for 
the delivery of 50,000,000 messages a day, it is the en- 
dowment with which their service began. 


Bell System 
The Mountain States Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System—Universal Service 
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Saguache 

For the past few weeks we have had 
clear, but cold weather. At the present 
(January 5) there is no feed on the 
range, and all the sheep are on pastures 
in fields. There is very little open range 
left in this locality, and that is used up 
when the herds come from the high 
ranges. Alfalfa hay is quoted at $8 to 
$10 per ton in the stack. 

The ewes are in nice shape, and the 
lamb crop will probably be good. We 
are lambing about the same number 
of ewes as last year. 

There is still some loss from coyotes, 
but it is not so great as formerly. 

Assurance of 40 to 45 cents for wool 
and 12 and 13 cents for lambs would 
be interesting to sheep raisers in this 
section. Chas. Tarbell. 

i 
Cheyenne Wells 

This has been a very mild and favor- 
able winter, so much so that young 
grasshoppers were jumping around a 
couple of weeks ago. The winter range 
is a bit short from the drouth of last 
summer, but is of good quality. 

The ewes are carrying much fat and 
in exceptionally good flesh. So the 
prospects for a big lamb crop never 
were better, for the breeding season 
was ideal. The wool clip will also be 
extra good. There is the usual number 
of ewes to lamb this spring. 

We do not raise much hay here, but 
$20 a ton in the stack is asked for it. 

We own our own watering places. 
and about fifty per cent of our grazing 
land; the other fifty is free range. 


Thos. J. Johnstone. 
x * * 
Newcastle 
We are having very pleasant 
weather for this time of year, January 
27 ; there is very little snow. Conditions 
are good, both as to feed and the sheep 
themselves. The bucking season was 
fine and prospects are that the lamb 
crop will be good. The ewes that are 


to be lambed about equal the number 


in 1925. Coyotes are not so serious a 
menace to us as they were. 


L. V. Jolley. 
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